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Editorial. 


EMORIAL DAY has passed once more, bringing a 
flood of memories. For the great majority of the 
American people the sadness has become a feeling 
of tender reverence. But there are some among 
the living for whom the pain and sorrow are still 

keen, although tempered by a noble pride in heroic men and 
memorable deeds. Soon the last of us who saw the wreck 
of battle will have passed away; and then Memorial Day will 
take on new meanings, and become a symbol of patriotic 
ideals to be achieved by the methods of peace. For the true 
patriot, justice, liberty, and peace are always the ends for 
which war is unwillingly waged. In the name of those who 
died to set men free, and in justice to their memory, peace, 
and not war, must be made the patriot’s ideal. One of the 
most pathetic reminders of the Civil War is the multitude of 
soldiers’ graves marked “Unknown.” ‘They represent the 
vast, toiling, suffering masses of humanity, for whom, in the 
name of the dead, we must invoke justice, liberty, and 
universal peace. 


& 


One who watches the signs of the times and is sensitive to 
the changes going on is startled often in these days by the 
unexpected possibilities which reveal themselves. Who could 
have imagined, what wildest dreamer could have predicted, 
two years ago that the revision of their creed by the Presby- 
terians of America would be even considered in our time? 
And yet that the Northern Presbyterians will quickly set 
aside the Westminster Confession as a test of faith and fel- 
lowship seems to be certain. That the Methodists. should 
give up the itinerancy established by Wesley, and held to be 
the secret of their power, a few years ago would have seemed 
to be an absurd proposal; and yet the change has come. 
Methodist ministers and bishops may now wear robes when 
on duty, What would Peter Cartwright have said to such a 
proposition? The changes that are taking place are like 
those which, after a New England ice-storm, come with the 
rising of the sun, The trees bare and stiff are encased in ice. 
The sun shines upon them, and strikes the living bark be- 
neath the ice. That warms and swells, the icy envelope bursts, 
and falls in a rattling hail-storm. When the great denomi- 
nations can convince themselves that change does not in- 
volve weakness, but is a sign of strength, we may expect a 
hail-storm of falling creeds and customs which restrict. 


we 


Tue noble address by President Hyde delivered at the 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
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ciation contained one passage which did not do justice to 
his theme. He made the old appeal to the love and reverence 
which loyal souls feel toward Jesus, claiming that, as the picture 
of the mother, idealized though it be, which is cherished in the 
heart of a loving child, is a better picture of her than any 
critical estimate could furnish, so the impression made by 
the Gospels as a whole represents Jesus better than any cor- 
rected estimate of him. He used this illustration to the dis- 
advantage of the higher critic. The argument is an old one, 
and does injustice both to the mother and to Jesus, the leader 
of men. The reverent follower of Jesus cries, Give me no 
masks which hide the beauty of his face, no grotesque robes 
which conceal the majesty of his form, no false*halos or 
gaudy badges which take from the dignity of his presence. 
Let us have him as he is. We love him so much that we 
know that we should love him better if we knew more of him. 
Just as the loyal son says, You can tell me nothing about 
my mother that will make me love her less, so the. Unita- 
rian critic of sound heart holds that to take away an error is 
to reveal the truth that lies behind it, and to correct a mis- 
take about Jesus is to increase reverence for him. Unques- 
tioning faith, therefore, does not discourage criticism, but 
invites it. 
wt 


Tue Congregationalist kindly responds to our remarks 
concerning the differences between the two wings of Congre- 
gationalism in connection with our Seventy-fifth Anniversary 
exercises: “Important changes in feeling and aims in re- 
cent years have given to Unitarians more of the appearance 
of a denomination. Many of their leaders have grown less 
interested in attacking other denominations or defending 
their own, and have been moved with greater enthusiasm in 
positive service for mankind. The reports of last Sunday’s 
sermons by visiting clergymen give pleasing evidence that 
this is true. The Christian Register reflects this changed at- 
titude in saying, ‘We need, then, make no haste to close 
chasms and reduce differences; but we do need to desire 
peace, to fall in with those who are working for righteous 
ends, to put ideals above expediencies, and to value the ends 
of action more than the methods by which we attain them.’ 
This is just what we would say as Congregationalists to 
Unitarians. The bitter controversies of our fathers brought 
forth much evil and little good. If the sentiment of the 
Unitarian meetings this week is that which we have quoted, 
it will go far to show that the old spirit of controversy 
between the two denominations is dead, and cannot be 
revived.” : 

se 


Tue regulation and conduct of amusements is no part of 
the specific work of the church, whether liberal or orthodox. 
At the best, it is a by-end, a side issue, and an incidental 
pursuit. But attention to the amusements of young people 
may, especially in small towns and villages, be forced upon 
the church. By taking the lead, it may sometimes head off 
and supplant harmful amusements, which would certainly 
neutralize the influence of the church if they had free course. 
Anything may become the duty of the church, from the foun- 
dation of a college to the acting of a play. 


we 


Rev. Thomas Dunn lay dying at his home in New- 
port, R.l. The Presbyterian Journal reports that, after being 
unconscious for hours, he revived, and deliberately uttered 
the following prayer, which was taken down by his daughter : 
“© God, we find thee not the Roman Thunderer, but the 
Benevolent Parent of all good embodied in human nature. 
Assist us this day amid the infirmities and agonies of expir- 
ing nature, which, with the dissolution of the universe, form 
but a part of thy all-wise and benevolent succession of events. 
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Save us from the death of sin. Help us to say, Thy will be 
done, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen.” The author of this 
remarkable prayer is described as having been a strong sup- 
porter of the bluest form of Presbyterianism soon after the 
war of the Revolution. 


Anniversaries. 


From the point of view of a Unitarian loving the past of 
his Church and having great hopes for its future, the meet- 
ings of the last week have been a shining success. Crowds 
of happy people have thronged every meeting-place; and 
exercises of a noble order have excited their interest, in- 
creased their self-respect, and inspired them to a new devo- 
tion to duty. Eminent men and women have appeared in the 
many various meetings. Perhaps no one received a more 
cordial greeting than Senator Hoar. Without regard to 
political parties, men of the most diverse opinions joined in 
a welcome to a man who may be regarded, for the breadth _ 
of his sympathy and the purity of his character, a typical 
Unitarian layman. 

The presence of the representatives from other countries not 
only created a new interest, but it also widened the outlook. 
Secretary Bowie of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- | 
ciation won all hearts by his manly sincerity and sympathetic 
speech. The story told by Rev. Charles Hargrove of his 
spiritual journeys in the Protestant and Catholic churches 
thrilled all hearts. Miss Marian Pritchard brought the 
salutations of English workers to the Sunday School Society 
and other meetings, where her ripe experience was gladly 
welcomed. Prof. Boros from Hungary.renewed the romantic 
associations which the American people have cherished -for 
that gallant nation. Prof. Oppert made more real our sense 
of obligation to the German scholarship that has had so 
much to do with the beginnings and progress of Unitarian 
thought in America. Pastor Hocart of Brussels quickened 
the hearts of many as he told how religious liberty had been 
established in the very scenes where Motley in his “ Dutch 
Republic” showed tyranny in power. The presence of 
MacCauley and his Japanese colleagues, Messrs. Murai and 
Hirai, made more real the work of our little mission in Japan, 
which by the testimony of eminent Japanese who are not 
Unitarians has had more beneficial effect upon the political 
fortunes of the Japanese empire than any similar mission in 
the world. Mozoomdar renewed the enthusiasm which he 
always excites among Unitarians in America, and with his 
younger colleague, Mr. Pal, was most cordially received. 

A slight event which may have large issues was the agree- 
ment of the foreign delegates present to unite with the 
American Unitarians in planning an international council of 
Unitarians and others in sympathy with the attempt “to 
unite pure religion with perfect. liberty.” A provisional or- 
ganization has been effected, with the prospect of an inter- 
national meeting in London at some time to be appointed. 

The reorganization of the Unitarian Association was 
effected with a cheerful outlook and larger hopes for the future. 
The new president, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, enters upon his 
new duties with the cordial desire of all concerned to make 
his administration a success. Our dream of possibilities has 
always outrun the reality, but that is the habit of ideals. Still, 
with a more assured confidence we hope for larger realities 
to become the occasions of nobler ideals. ; 

This was pre-eminently the celebration of the Unitarian 
Association, but all allied societies shared the enthusiasm of 
the occasion, and all meetings were largely attended. Anda 
happy week closed, we are sure, with a confident expectation 
of better things to be accomplished in the future. In many 
ways the delegates gained a new sense of fellowship and 
the possibility of co-operation on a larger scale than ever 
before. 
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The Ecumenical Council, lately held in New York City, 
excluded from its deliberations all liberal religious’ bodies, 
noticeably Unitarians and Universalists. But it is to be 
remarked that, though ostensibly excluded, the liberal spirit 
was still present. It was the silent partner in that great 
assembly, and may be said to have furnished a good share 
of the working capital, as is the case nowadays in nearly 
all religious gatherings where there is anything resembling 
a free expression of opinion. 

Though the door was shut against it, it was still there in 
pulpit and pew; for it is in the air, and travels without feet. 
It had its share in the live, progressive sentiments expressed, 
in the enlarged spirit of work, in the new modes advocated 
of reaching, impressing, and regenerating the so-called 
heathen. It broke out with some violence on one occasion, 
when a brother and a clergyman boldly declared, as reported, 


_ that, unless permitted to sign all creeds, he would refuse to 


sign any of them. “There is much good,” he averred, “in 
creed; but there is also much hay and stubble. What is 
most needed is the power to put all creeds in a pile, and 
set fire to them, and burn up the dross. _ When the hay and 
stubble have been consumed, you will find then the pure 
gold of the gospel.” 

As such things could be boldly uttered by members in 
good standing, there was no occasion to admit Unitarians 
and Universalists. Their work was done for them by the 
people in the other camp. Rev. Dr. Behrens created a 
little upheaval in the assembly by utterances deemed inju- 
dicious by some timid souls, but it is to be remarked that 
a portion of the delegates applauded vigorously. He was 
probably not aware that he was preaching a Unitarian 
sermon, one that has resounded from our pulpits for many 


- years. Burn up the chaff and stubble of the creeds, we say, 


and then love to God and love to man, faith, hope, and 
charity, the unwrested doctrines and sayings of Jesus, will 
have a free road. Impediments will be removed from the 
path of those who wish to make their religion a blessing 
instead of a terror through hopeful aspiration and free com- 
munion with God. 

It-will perhaps be a long time before the silent partner is 
recognized as a gentle and loving friend, an emancipator of 
the human mind; but he will almost always be present in some 
form where the orthodox brethren are assembled. Locks 
and bolts cannot keep him out. He will steal in generally 
with some young and ardent soul, who sees a more excellent 
way of growth than through the petrified doctrines of 
another time. He will take hold of quick and tender con- 
sciences through reprobation, infant damnation, the curses 
proclaimed against moral and upright heathen, a hard- 
hearted God and a relentless Christ. Sometimes he takes 
the shape of the higher criticism, sometimes of creedal reform. 
Sometimes he enters in a new and inspiring hymn or a 
prayer that has broken from old traditions and set phrases, 
and comes very close home, breathing the needs of to-day 
instead of the hopes and promises of old Judea. 

It is a wonderful story, that of the silent partner. His 
footsteps can be traced in so many different ways,—in 
charity, in education, in practical piety, in the new spirit of 
consecration, in new thoughts about the world and its better- 
ment, the other world, and the future life. We can track it 
in newspapers, in magazines, in books, in the pulpit, and on 
the lecture platform ; in all practical ways, the attitude toward 
life and duty and personal responsibility, the thought of 
neighborliness and self-sacrifice and human sympathy. 
Slowly the silent partner is transforming society. It is 
working toward a new ideal as to the right use of money, of 
human energy, of personal consecration. It is on our side. 
Tt will represent us ably, though we are not present in person. 
Some young advocate will arise on unexpected occasions, and 
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will utter burning words which he does not know are sound 
Unitarian doctrine. So in all places we are getting our 
field ploughed and harrowed for us by hands we knew not 
of, and the good seed is being cast into the furrow. 

It is nature’s aim to make the man of common sense, the 
man who has a few'simple, plain soul-needs that genuflections 
and intoning and creeds cannot reach. It is this man who 
welcomes the liberal spirit, the silent partner. He thinks 
out things for himself in the silence of his soul. He is in- 
evitably liberal in spite of archaic forms or unreasonable 
creeds. He sees the facts and realities of existence, stern 
and inexorable, often bitter and terrible. If he is religious at 
all, he will reject useless antiquities, and turn to the great es- 
sentials,— love to God and love to man, obedience, duty, 
charity, kindness. If he loves Jesus at all, he will try to fol- 
low in his footsteps, and go about doing good. He will take 
the things that may personally help him, and leave on one 
side theological puzzles that have divided society and ex-. 
cited bitter hatreds throughout the ages, and have not made 
men wiser or purer, more trusting or more loving. The age 
of fear is passing away. We are learning to confide in 
God and his universe. The silent partner is working a 
miracle in thousands of hearts. Whether recognized or 
ignored, he is still there. The very breezes disseminate him 
as the seeds of the forest are scattered abroad. You cannot 
shut him out. His apparent absence will be more observed 
than the presence of others. Who shall say this is not the 
spirit of God that worketh to the renewing of our minds and 
hearts ? 


Springes to-catch Woodcocks. 


Mr. Mallock has written a book, “Doctrine and Doctrinal 
Disruption,’ which would have delighted the soul of his 
uncle, Hurrell Froude, who was a third with Keble and 
Newman in the initiation of the Tractarian movement in 
1833. It is an attempt to show the different parties in the 
English Church — four in number according to the canons 
of his nice discrimination—that their underpinning has 
been entirely knocked away by the new development called 
the Higher Criticism, and that they have been set adrift 
without rudder or compass on a wide, unfathomable sea of 
intellectual and ethical uncertainty, their only hope deliberate 
abandonment to that current which will take them to the 
safe and pleasant harborage of Rome. Like everything that 
Mr. Mallock writes, the book is vastly entertaining. Whether 
we like his journey’s end or not, we cannot but enjoy the 
various attractions of the way. And, however unconvincing 
he may be in the main part of his contention, he furnishes 
us with much food for reflection. It is all the more appetiz- 
ing because it is- spiced with many quotations from the 
writings of Mrs. Humphry Ward and Archbishop Temple 
with other Anglican ecclesiastics of great dignity and im- - 
portance. 

For a long time the High Church and Ritualistic Angli- 
cans have been felicitating themselves on the. inroads made 
by scientific criticism on the infallibility of the Bible. These 
have seemed to them to open up a way to the justification of 
their characteristic preference for the Church to the Bible as 
an organ of authority. The less infallible the Bible, the more 
need of a concrete infallibility elsewhere. But Mr. Mallock is 
confident that this cannot be logically sought and found in 
the established Church of England. His argument is very 
close; and, as against High, Low, and Ritualistic Anglicans, 
its implications are not easily escaped. Mr. Mallock is 
bright enough to see that its application to the Broad Church- 
men is less obvious; but these, he thinks, have not the 
slightest claim to be considered Christians. 

He does not exaggerate the importance of the new criti- 
cism as affecting the Bible as an authoritative standard of 
religious truth. Men whom the saintly Keble thought “ too 
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wicked to be reasoned with”? and to whom Maurice denied 
his personal friendship are now multiplied by dozens and by 
scores in the bishoprics, deaneries, and canonries of the 
English Church. The bland assumption that these critical 
results leave the authority and dogmatic efficiency of the 
Bible untouched is utterly absurd, and Mr. Mallock shows it 
to be so in a lively parable of “ The Anglican Trans-Klon- 
dyke Ivory Company,” to which we commend all those who 
dearly love to see a point well made. But he is far less suc- 
cessful-when he goes about to recommend Rome as a city of 
refuge to those who have been dispossessed of their Anglican 
heritage. Why should the impotency of the Anglican 
Church be accounted to the Roman for infallibility? It is 
true that Mr. Mallock gives certain answers to this question, 
but they are most unsatisfactory: not least so when with fine 
audacity he summons Herbert Spencer as a witness on his 
side with an ingenious biological analogy. The utmost of 
his accomplishment is to put the Anglicans in a logical hole, 
through the bottom of which it is an easy fall into the 
Roman Church. Given the Anglican premises, and Mr. 
Mallock’s conclusions very properly follow; but for those 
who do not accept the Anglican premises his argument has 
no cogency. 

Nor has it any for the Anglican who is no mere logical 
machine. It is one thing to prove that the Roman Church 
logically answers Anglican requirements, and quite another 
thing to prove that it practically answers them; and a good 
many English Churchmen are practical people. Mr. Mal- 
lock writes as if the Roman Church had had no history, no 
Donations of Constantine, no Isidorian Decretals, no popes 
like Leo X. and Alexander VI. and John XXII. by which to 
measure her claims to infallibility. He writes, moreover, as 
if we could accept as infallible truth from Rome what has 
been, as he admits, demolished palpably by natural and 
critical science. 

“Let the gall’d jade wince, our withers are unwrung.” 
Those who feel that they must have an infallible religious 
authority may be caught in Mr. Mallock’s net. Its meshes 
are but thinnest air for those who have not set their hearts 
on any such desideratum. Without an authority widely 
recognized as infallible, a great dogmatic organization may 
be impossible, while yet there may be many organizations of 
less arrogant pretensions helping men to live better lives 
and to enjoy a rational outlook on the world. And, even if 
we felt that we must have an infallible authority, we should 
seek it much more confidently in the clear breast of some 
beloved friend than in a church whose history we know so 
well as that of Rome, for all the splendor of her sway and 
all the beauty of her saints. 


Current Topics. 


AN interesting contest is going on in the courts of New 
York between the American Ice Company, a large corpora- 
tion which controls the supply of ice for New York City, and 
a number of public-spirited citizens who complain that the 
company is menacing public interests by placing an artificially 
high price upon the commodity in which it is dealing. The 
attorney-general at Albany declared, in a recent decision, 
that the American Ice Company is an unlawful combination, 
conducting its business in restraint of legitimate trade, and 
that its operations should be prevented by the courts. In the 
meanwhile private citizens have brought an action in the 
Jefferson Market Police Court to examine the methods em- 
ployed by the company in the conduct of its business, and to 
discover if there is any way in which the company’s manipu- 
lation of the price of ice can be prevented as a menace to 
public health. The American Ice Company is a combination 
of two previously existing companies which did most of the 
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ice-selling business in New York. The consolidation of the 
two concerns gave them absolute control of the field, with the 
result that the price of ice in the city of New York was raised 
roo per cent. over that of last year,— a circumstance which 
is emphasized in the attorney-general’s opinion. 


 & 


THE solar eclipse, which was visible in its totality through 
a strip of the South, including parts of North Carolina and 
Georgia, last Monday, offered exceptional opportunities for 
successful observation. Harvard and Yale, besides a multi- 
tude of smaller institutions of learning, were represented by 
well-equipped expeditions of scientists, who had made every 
preparation for extensive observation along the path of total- 
ity. The United States government, through the astron- 
omers of the naval observatory, the scientists of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and the officials of the weather bureau, 
took an active part in the work of recording the character of 
the wonderful phenomenon. In the north of Africa and the 


south of Europe, other men of learning observed the eclipse, . 


and studied the changes in earth and sky that accompanied 
it. The weather throughout the path of totality upon this 
continent was especially favorable to intelligent observation. 
The exact results of the scientific work of the day will not 
be known for some time; but it is predicted that they will be 
completer and more suggestive to the investigator than has 
been the case before,— an end to which the perfected instru- 
ments of the day and the splendid conditions of weather 
contributed in due proportion. 


ef 


THE response of the Secretary of State to the Boer envoys 
disposes of the last hope that the South African Republics 
had of intervention by a foreign power in their favor. It 


cannot be doubted that they came to this country with the ~ 


definite purpose of discovering positively whether or not the 
United States could or would extend to their countries the aid 
which they need in this their hour of distress. The result 
of their mission was accurately discounted in London. The 
British government and the British press felt well assured 
that no help for the Boer cause would be forthcoming from 
the United States. It is doubtful, indeed, if the delegates 
themselves dared to hope that the outcome of their labors 
would be other than it has been. They came rather as men 
who, in their extremity, are anxious not to neglect the slight- 
est chance that might lead to favorable results for their 
cause. The utterances of the British and Continental 
papers show plainly that the world regards the declaration 
‘of the State Department as removing all hope that the war 
in South Africa will end otherwise than in the unconditional 
surrender of the Boers. Whatever views a large section of 
‘the American people and the American press may entertain 
of Secretary Hay’s action, the majority in both Houses of 
Congress is in strong accord with the President in his stand 
upon the issue. 
se 


- Tue public service of Cuba has been thrown into a state 
of the greatest confusion by the developments that have 
followed upon the discovery that C. F. W. Neely had misap- 
propriated a large part of the revenues of the Cuban post- 
office. Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General Bristow, with 
a large corps of inspectors, is now in Havana, hard at work 
trying to find out just how far the peculations of dishonest 
American and native officials have extended, and how badly 
the Cuban postal service has been disorganized by dis- 
honesty or incompetence. Mr. Rathbone, the director of 
Cuban posts, who is a politician from Ohio, has been for- 
mally suspended from office; and his accounts are undergoing 
the careful scrutiny of Mr. Bristow and his assistants. The 
results of their investigation are awaited with profound in- 
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terest, because the country has been deeply stirred by the 
rumors of wholesale looting of the island’s treasury which 
have proceeded from Havana since Neely’s transactions 
were first described in the newspapers. Politics, too, enter 
largely into the scandal. The enemies of. the administration 
predict that a thorough investigation will show that politi- 
cians who are alleged to be in high favor at Washington 
have violated public confidence, and that Cuba has been 
placed at the mercy of a horde of incompetent and dishonest 
Officials through the agency of political favor. The adminis-~ 
tration is determined to enforce the fullest and most search- 
ing inquiry. 
eo] 

Lorp Ropserts is marching upon Pretoria with impetuous 
speed, although he does not neglect any of the precautions 
against disastrous surprises which placed at least two of his 
predecessors in disgrace. Last Monday the British army of 
invasion marched to the Klip River in the Transvaal, only 
eighteen miles away from Johannesburg. During the day 
the men under Roberts traversed twenty miles in heavy 
accoutrements and under a burning African sun. The Boers, 
who had evidently proposed to dispute the British advance 
at the Klip, withdrew hastily at Lord Roberts’s approach. 
To the right and the left of the commander-in-chief, and 
spread out like an advancing net of battalions, calculated to 
entrap the enemy earlier or later, are a number of generals 
who are moving forward to support the main body. There 
have been repeated rumors in London in the course of the 
past fortnight that President Kruger had made, or was about 
to make, overtures for peace. In each instance these rumors 
were discredited ; but the War Office evidently expects to re- 
ceive, in the near future, some definite proposals from the 
Boer leaders to serve as a basis for negotiations looking to 
the establishment of a temporary suspension of hostilities. 
It can no longer be doubted that the Boers appreciate fully 
the hopelessness of the situation, and are awaiting a favor- 
- able moment for a move in the direction of peace in South 
Africa. 

se 


‘Tue French cabinet, with a courage and an outspoken 
plainness that argued well for its character, defied the 
Nationalists at the opening session of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties last week. The Nationalists, encouraged by their gains 
in Paris during the recent election, determined to begin the 
session with a definite attempt to defeat the government 
upon a vote on its general policy. The government fore- 
stalled the opposition, and gave the chamber, of its own 
accord, a complete statement of its intentions with regard 
to the policy of the country. The chief plank in the gov- 
ernment’s platform was the statement that France had no 
intention of reopening the Dreyfus case, and the promise 
that no agitation to bring about a revival of the campaign 
against the Jews would be tolerated. The government’s 
programme was approved by a vote of the chamber, and the 
Nationalists were given to understand thereby that the 
republic intends to continue its policy of justice to all. The 
result of this trial of strength placed the Waldeck-Rousseau 
cabinet in a position to defy the clamoring of the National- 
ists. It is predicted that no secondary issue will be allowed 
to frighten the government from its position or to cause its 
resignation. Both chambers will be prorogued very soon, 
and the country will have another stretch of undisturbed 
opportunity for industrial development. 


rd 


Tue situation in China’ is causing the gravest appre- 
hensions. The Boxers, the Chinese revolutionary society 
‘which has been terrorizing various parts of the empire from 
time to time during a year or more, are now reported to be on 
the march to Pekin, The revolutionists have defeated several 
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imperial armies that have been sent out against them. In 
a recent communication to the powers the queen dowager 
virtually made the admission that she was unable to cope 
with the danger. All the powers, including the United 
States, have notified China that the riots must be stopped, 
and the lives and property of foreigners must be protected. 
A fleet of foreign war-ships, including, it is understood, an 
American cruiser, is now assembled at. Taku, the nearest 
point to-Pekin that is available for deep-draught vessels. 
Whenever the powers become absolutely convinced that 
the Chinese government is unable to control the situation, 
detachments of foreign marines will be landed from the 
“war-ships to insure the safety of the legations of the various 
powers at Pekin. Whatever other police duties the foreign 
marines may be called upon to perform will depend almost 
entirely upon the amount of efficiency which the Chinese 
government develops in its dealings with the Boxers. T he 
latter, apparently, are determined to continue their march 
upon Pekin, and seize the capital, if possible. 


Brevities. 


Zion's Herald is fighting in manful fashion for clean think- 
ing, holy living, spiritual preaching, and common honesty in 
the Methodist Church. 


In the Ohio Methodist Conference a woman was offered 
as a substitute for a lay delegate who had gone home. The 
resolution to give her the vacant seat was rejected almost 
unanimously. 


What we American Unitarians call a church, or a meeting- 
house, our English brethren call a chapel. The Christian 
Life reports that for the London Chapel Building Fund 
upward of $60,000 have been raised. 


Many theologians are weighted with a sense of duty to the 
truth which they believe has been committed to them through 
Jesus by God himself. That is right and fine, but they mis- 
take sometimes by not using the test which Jesus suggested. 
A truth is to be known by its fruits, and not the fruits by the 
doctrine. 


We shall never settle the question as to whether the man 
makes his surroundings or the surroundings make the man. 
But it is difficult to believe that the institutions of Rhode 
Island would be just what they are, had not Roger Williams 
received from the authorities of Massachusetts a hint ‘to 
move on.” 


Puck in a burlesque’ on foreign missions represents half 
a dozen of the leading denominations presenting their claims 
to the heathen. Each has his motto: ‘The Baptist has 
saved thousands: will save you”; ‘‘ The Broad-gauge Epis- 
copalian don’t interfere with your religion”; “The Metho- 


’ dist, noisy, but sure”; “The old reliable Roman Catholic 


method”; and, lastly, “The Unitarian, Easy,— all the mod 
ern conveniences.” 


Anton Nielsen Kongerslev, Ph.D., of Copenhagen, writes 
that he is doing Unitarian missionary work in Denmark,— 
lecturing, preaching, and writing articles. He says: “ Unita- 
rianism is steadily gaining ground here. We have organized 
our first Unitarian church.” And he says, also, that “ Rev. 
U. Birkedal, formerly a Lutheran, is to be the minister of the 
new church.” He has been a lecturer, advocating liberal 
religious ideas and the separation of the Church from the 
State. — 


At the meeting of the Berry Street Conference held 
Wednesday, the 23d, the following resolution was adopted : 
“ Resolved, That the Berry Street Conference of Ministers, 
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meeting as it has met annually since 1819, recognizes in 
Rey. Prof. George Boros the accredited representative of the 
Unitarian churches and ministers of Hungary, and receives 
with fraternal appreciation and gratitude the greetings brought 
by him to the Unitarian churches and ministers of America, 
and that we commit to him our earnest messages of love and 
fraternal greeting, and our prayer and hope for the prosperity 
of our Hungarian churches and the highest usefulness of our 
brethren in the ministry of those churches. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Ecumenical Conference and the Unitarians. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The Ecumenical Conference on Foreign Missions did not 
include any Unitarians or Universalists in its membership, be- 
cause neither of these denominations maintains a foreign mis- 
sion board. At least, this is the explanation given out by 
the authorities and vouched for by the Ouz/ook. But how is 
it that the Reformed Episcopal Church, which has no foreign 
board either, was represented by two delegates, one, at least, a 
bishop? I am a Presbyterian, but I am hungry for the time 
when all God’s scattered children can come together in the 
fellowship of service; and I, for one, felt indignant that the 
Unitarians and Universalists were not invited to share in 
the Ecumenical. EDWIN Fairey. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

The Young People’s Religious Union starts this year with 
a new board of officers composed entirely of young people. 

The officers wish to extend to all the young: people of the 
Unitarian faith a cordial greeting, and an assurance of their 
own best efforts and loyalty for the ensuing year. 

In return they ask the same hearty co-operation and sup- 
port from the unions and their friends which has already 
been given to the retiring board. Only in this way can the 
work so nobly begun be made worthy of its present promise. 

Resecca D. Homer, Sec’y, 


Immortality. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


In your issue for May 10, A. L. D. states that the 
question of human immortality is just now earnestly dis- 
cussed. May this condition continue and increase! 

Some half-century ago Theodore Parker published a 
pamphlet whose title was “A Sermon of Immortal Life,” 
in which he maintained that the universal conviction of 
the life to come is a spiritual instinct. I cannot recall 
any other author as ever using his expression, ‘the in- 
tuition of immortality.” 

Recently there was printed from me in a Minnesota 
paper, the Windom Reporter, at its editor’s request, the 
following, which I now send you: — 

“ No one can even imagine himself dead,—in the sense 
of absolute non-existence, I mean. ‘Try it. Imagine your- 
self dead, and in that very act are you not compelled to 
imagine yourself as also regarding your own dead body? 
So in our wildest imagining has God set this seal of our 
superiority to our mortal self. So we project our zeal 
self into a life which our morta/ self cannot as yet fully 
enter. In other words, we cannot imagine ourselves dead 
without in that very act imagining ourselves as more alive 
than ever before.” AARON PORTER. 
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The Anniversaries. 


American Unitarian Association. 


TuESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The seventy-fifth annual meeting of the Association was 
held in Tremont Temple, Boston, on Tuesday, May 22, 1900. 
The delegates and life members assembled in Lorimer Hall 
at 9.30 A.M., and were called to order by the president, Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright of Washington. 

On motion of Rev. D. M. Wilson the reading of the 
minutes of the last annual meeting was dispensed with. An 
order of business reported by the Executive Committee was 
adopted. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was read by 
Gen. Wilmon W. Blackmar. He read the letter which had 
been sent to all the members of the Association, and the 
resolutions which were adopted by the directors at their last _ 
meeting. The following list of officers was then reported : — 

President, Samuel A. Eliot of Cambridge, Mass.; vice- 
presidents, Joseph W. Symonds of Portland, Me.; Samuel 
Hoar of Concord, Mass.; Willard Bartlett of New York; 
Thomas J. Morris of Baltimore, Md.; George E. Adams of 
Chicago; Horace Davis of San Francisco. Secretary, 
Charles E. St. John of Pittsburg, Pa.; assistant secretary, 
George W. Fox of Boston; treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln 
of Hingham. Directors: for the New England States, How- 
ard N. Brown of Boston, Austin S. Garver of Worcester, 
George Hutchinson of West Newton, Charles W. Clifford of 
New Bedford; for Middle and Southern States, Frances A. 
Hackley of New York; for Western States and Pacific Coast, 
William W. Fenn of Chicago. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 

The president announced, as a Committee on Business, 
Francis H. Brown of Boston, Edward W. Clarke of Phila- 
delphia, G. O. Morgan of Pittsburg, O. E. Learnard of Law- 
rence, Kan., Mrs. Charles T. Catlin of Brooklyn, Henry L. 
Child of Philadelphia, Charles H. Stearns of Brookline, Rev. 
Frank L. Phalen of Worcester, Sigourney W. Fay of New 
York, BR 
As a Committee on Ballots, the president announced the 
following names: Rev. A. J. Coleman of Boston, Mr. E. A. 
Doty of New York, Rev. C. A. Place of Gardner, Rev. S. M. 
Hunter of St. John, N.B., Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr., of Ruther- 
ford, N.J.,R. C. Wilby of Boston, John Wilson of Cambridge, 

The report of the committee to confer with the committee 
of the Universalist General Convention, authorized by the 
Association at its last annual meeting, was read by the sec- 
retary of the committee, Rev. George Batchelor. The report 
was as follows : — 


The first meeting of this committee was held in the office 


, of the secretary of the American Unitarian Association, 25 


Beacon Street, Boston, Monday, January 22, at ten o’clock. 
Present: Rev. I. M. Atwood, D.D., superintendent Univer- 
salist Convention; Rev. J. C. Adams, D.D., of Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Rev. H. I. Cushman, D.D., of Providence, R.I.; Hon. 
H. B. Metcalf of Pawtucket, R.I.; Frederick A. Winkelman, 
Esq., of Chicago, Ill.; Rev. S. A. Eliot, secretary American 
Unitarian Association; Rev. F. C. Southworth of Chicago 
Ill.; Prof..W. P. Brooks of Amherst, Mass.; Rev. George 
Batchelor, editor Christian Register. 

The committee organized with Hon. H. B. Metcalf, 
chairman, and Rev. George Batchelor, secretary. 

After a full interchange of opinions and discussion the follow- 
ing resolutions were passed as a platform to be recommended 
to the two organizations appointing the Joint Committee : — 

It is the sense of this Joint Meeting of Unitarian and Universalist 
Committees that the “closer co-operation,” to promote which these 
committees were appointed, is desirable and practicable; but in express- 
ing this judgment this meeting wishes to go on record as not desiring 
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nor expecting to disturb in any wy the separate organic autonomy of 
the two denominations. We seek co-operation, not consolidation, 
unity, not union. 


We therefore make the following recommendations : — 


1. That the American Unitarian Association and the Universalist 
General Convention appoint a permanent Conference Committee of 
five representatives from each body. 

2. That the members of this Conference Committee shall be ap- 
pointed for terms of two years, that it shall meet at the call of the 
chairman at least twice in each year, that it shall have power to 
appoint its own officers, and shall, in addition to its communications to 
the churches or conferences with which it may have. dealings, make re- 
port of its proceedings on January 1 of each year to the directors of 
the American Unitarian Association and to the trustees of the Univer- 
salist General Convention. 

3. That this committee shall consider cases in which the two de- 
nominations are jointly interested, such as opportunities of instituting 
churches or missions in new fields, circulation of tracts (literature), or 
other endeavors to promote our common “intellectual agreements and 
deep faiths of the heart,” and shall consider all cases of conflict of in- 
terest, duplication of missionary efforts, or other occasions of friction 
between the representatives of the two bodies, and recommend appro- 
priate action to the church, conference, convention, or missionary board 
having jurisdiction in the case. 

4. That, whenever local conditions permit, the ministers and the 
churches of the two denominations hold occasional joint meetings for 
the purpose of aggressively and positively urging upon the people the 
principles of Christian faith and life. 


In order to put the plan into immediate operation and 
after full discussion, it was voted,— 

That the directors of the American Unitarian Association and the 
trustees of the Universalist General Convention be requested to author- 
ize the members of the present Conference Committee to discharge the 
functions described in the above plan of co-operation until such time as 
their successors can be appointed. ‘ 


The question being upon the report of the committee, the 
following resolutions were presented by Rev. Charles T. 
Billings of Lowell : — ‘ 

Resolved, That the members of the Association have heard with 
pleasure the report of the Committee to confer with the Committee 
of the Universalist General Convention, and that the recommendations 
of the Committee are hereby heartily indorsed-and adopted. 

Resolved, That the Association hereby renews its affectionate greet- 
ings to the Universalist General Convention, and rejoices at the pros- 
pect of closer co-operation which opens before the liberal churches of 
Christendom. 

_ Resolved, That the present representatives of this Association on 
the Committee are hereby requested to discharge the duties described 
in the plan of co-operation for the term of one year. 


The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

A recess for the distribution of ballots and for voting was 
then taken, the polls remaining open, however, until twelve 
o’clock. 

Several resolutions were presented by different gentlemen, 
which, under-the general rule, were referred without debate 
to the Committee on Business. 

Rey. Alfred Manchester of Salem presented the following 
resolution :— — 

Whereas, after three years of faithful and efficient service as 
president of this «Association, Hon. Carroll D. Wright has declined 
further nomination to that office, 

; Resolved, That the American Unitarian Association hereby records 
its deep sense of gratitude to Mr. Wright for the practical good sense 
and ready wisdom, the patient persistence of interest in its details of 
administration, and the hearty spirit of loyalty and devotion which has 


characterized his whole performance of the official duties which have 
devolved upon him. 


Upon motion of Mr. Manchester this resolution was 
presented directly to the meeting, without reference to the 
Business Committee, and was enthusiastically adopted by a 
rising vote. Mr. Wright thanked the delegates for their 
indorsement of his work, and assured them of his apprecia- 
tion of it. 

The meeting was then adjourned to the larger hall of 
Tremont Temple, where a great audience was in waiting. 
An opening service of worship was conducted by Rev. J. L. 
Marsh of Lincoln, Neb. Mr. Marsh read the third chapter 
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of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, and offered prayer, 
after which the audience sang Samuel Longfellow’s hymn, 
‘“¢O Life that maketh all things new.” The president then 
spoke as follows : — 


Hon. Carrott D. Wricut.— The programme of the 
morning kindly gives me a place for an address; but the 
programme in itself is so rich, and we have so much to do 
to-day, that I shall confine myself to a few words of welcome 
to you. : 

When you honored me with the presidency of this Asso- 
ciation, my predecessor, Gov. Long, said to me, “ You 
will find it a grand old society.” And I have found it so; 
and to-day, in retiring from the presidency and turning 
the office over to my successor, I can say to him, as Gov. 
Long said to me, “You will find it a grand old Asso- 
ciation.” And it grows grander yearby year. Its inspira- 
tion comes to us annually and all through the year. 

We are to hear to-day from some ambassadors of Christ 
who come to us from far-away countries. They can tell you 
of the work they are doing; and we are glad to bring them 
into this magnificent presence among the clustered names 
that represent the best statesmen that the United States has 
produced, the greatest poets of America and of the age, and 
that long list of divines which ought to give inspiration to 
any body of people, and teach them the way of the future. 
This is our mission,— to teach the way of the future. And, 
when we look at these names, we find that we have the les- 
sons already set for us; and we believe that we are on the 
way toward the highest fruition of their hopes. 

Let me thank you for your cordial reception at the busi- 
ness meeting, let me thank you for the cordial support you 
have given me during these years of my administration, let 
me assure you that the reorganization upon which you are 
entering will bring renewed life, renewed vigor, to the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, and that by this Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary and the spirit you are bringing into it you are 
assuring it a grand and a fruitful future. 

Rev. S. A. ELtor.— It is my happy privilege, sir, to pre- 
sent to you the distinguished representatives of the Unita- 
rian habit of mind who have come to us from distant lands. 
Our intellects may speak in diverse tongues ; but our hearts, 
like the immortals, have but one language. And first we 
turn to the martyrland of freedom, the land of Francis 
David and Louis Kossuth, the land where the Unitarian 
name was first acknowledged, the land where for twenty gen- 
erations, “ after the way which men call heresy,” Unitarians 
have worshipped the God of their fathers. I present to you 
the representative of the Hungarian Unitarian churches, the 
scholar and poet, the dean of the theological seminary at 
Kolozsvar, Prof. George Boros. 


Prof. Boros spoke for a few minutes in the Hungarian 
tongue, and then said: “ And now you will allow me to pre- 
sent here the greetings of the Hungarian Unitarian church, 
and at the same time the greeting of the Buda-Pesth Unita- 
rian congregation. And together with these I am most 
happy to present to you a collection of the portraits of the 
Hungarian Unitarian ministers, of the Hungarian Unitarian 
lay leaders of our churches and of the professors of our col- 
leges. And last, but not least, I am very happy to bring be- 
fore you the living voice of our only bishop, Josef Ferencz.” 


The “living voice ” was presented by an inscribed cylinder 
which was placed in a phonograph. The words were Hun- 
garian; but Prof. Boros translated the concluding sentence, 
“T wish all that is good, and I wish a long life to the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association.” 


Mr. Ex1or.— It were a long story to tell the indebtedness 
of American Unitarianism to English Unitarianism. Suffice 
it that the liberal party in the New England churches was 
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obliged to adopt the Unitarian name because its opponents 
clearly pointed out the identity of the position which they 
had taken with that of Lindsey and Priestley in England. 
This is not the only debt which we owe to our brethren 
across the sea; for we do not forget that America itself has 
sprung from the defence of English liberty by men of Eng- 
lish blood in the English Parliament. Their descendants 
delight to greet a representative of the mother land. I pre- 
sent to you the secretary of the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association, Rev. W. Copeland Bowie. 

Mr. BowrzE.— I come here commissioned, with my friend 
Mr. Hargrove, to convey the kindly and brotherly greetings 
of a group of men and women who hold the same common 
principles, who are inspired by the same noble ideals, as the 
members of the American Unitarian Association. It is a 
noteworthy fact that in England men were forming the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association in the same year, 
the same month, the same week,— indeed, within a few hours 
of the time,— when men here were forming your Association. 
Unknown to each other, they were drawn together by the 
desire for common work and for larger work. During these 
seventy-five years our two Associations have joined hands in 
varied fields of missionary enterprise. But we are joined 
together, not only in common work, but in sympathy of mind 
and heart. If an English Unitarian were asked to repeat the 
names of the saints and apostles of his faith, immediately 
there would spring from his lips many of those names which 
are around this hall to-day. Indeed, I dare say that some 
Unitarians, with that “ narrow insular pride” which is sup- 
posed to belong to all British, would be a little astonished to 
be told that Channing and Parker were Americans. Their 
names are so familiar that they have always thought them 


English. But; more than that, we feel a profound debt of 


gratitude to the men and women who have done such noble 
work in the past for liberal religion in this land. They have 
been our instructors and our inspirers,— not only those who 
have gone, but those who are here to-day. Many of their 
names are familiar to us, many of their books we read, many 
of their faces we see, many of their hands we clasp across 
the sea. And I hope we have done something in our turn. 
You have placed the name of James Martineau among the 
rest of the heroes of your faith. I wish, as an old student of 
his, I could convey to you the sweet tones of his beautiful 
voice or present to you a picture of his noble and saintly 
presence. He, too, is loved in America as your great teach- 
ers are loved in England. We feel that we are joined to- 
gether in the bonds of a common faith and a common hope 
and a common sympathy. We have placed upon us, as I 
believe, by the mercy of God, a great and a solemn responsi- 
bility,—this great English-speaking race, scattered over the 
face of the earth,— an immense responsibility and a solemn 
trust. Iam glad that in America, as I have gone about from 
place to place, I find men and women who speak the com- 
mon language of Shakespeare and Milton, men and women 
who are inspired by the same great ideals of faith and duty, 
who are working out the great problems of thought and life 
and bringing this larger faith and hope into contact with the 
work-day life of the world. I am glad to be here: I do not 
feel as if I were a foreigner or a stranger, but as if I were 
among my brothers and my sisters. 

Mr. Exror.— It is a joy and a satisfaction to the members 
of this assembly to discover that the Unitarian habit of 
mind can be made familiar, not only in the Occident, but also 
in the Orient. The Japanese Unitarian Association is pecu- 
liarly the child of the American Unitarian Association; and 
for the first time in our history we welcome here to-day its rep- 
resentative. I have the honor of presenting to you Rev. Kinzo 
Hirai, the delegate of the Japanese Unitarian Association. 


Mr. Hirai made a short address in Japanese, and said in 
English at the close: I bring you Japanese greetings. In 
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Japan the people believe that at bottom all religions have 
the same truth in them; and our countrymen are desirous to 
receive with open heart any religion which may be intro- 
duced to them, with the exception of its elements of supersti- 
tion. The little poem which I have quoted, which is well 
known even by the peasants of my country, says, “ Although 
there are many roads which lead to the top of the 
mountain, all who take these different roads see one and 
the same moonlight of divine truth.” It is the same idea 
which was expressed just now by Mr. Eliot. Although we 
speak in different tongues, we speak one and the same truth. 
I have been a Buddhist priest. I have joined in the work of 
the Japanese Unitarian Association because I find in Uni- 
tarianism the same principle which I have ever held. I 
have come, with my friend Mr. Murai, to bring the hearty 
greetings of that Association to the Seventy-fifth Anniversary 
Celebration of the American Unitarian Association; and, 
personally, I express my sincere thanks for your kind treat- 
ment. 
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Mr. Exiot.— American Unitarianism owes a great debt 
to German Biblical and theological scholarship,— a scholar- 
ship made familiar to Americans by Hedge and Parker and 
Ripley. We welcome to-day a distinguished representative 
of German scholarship, one who has been a professor in the 
University of Bombay, and is now a lecturer in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. I present to you, as the representative of 
German liberalism, Prof. Gustav Oppert of Berlin. 


Prof. Oppert, like the gentlemen who had preceded him, 
spoke first in his own language, ahd then went on to say: 
When I received in August last an invitation to be present 
at the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the American Unitarian 
Association, I accepted it with great pleasure, as an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with men the most enlight- 
ened and liberal of spirit in this hemisphere. After making 
the necessary arrangements for my voyage, I left Berlin at 
the beginning of this month, and have travelled four thou- 
sand miles, by land and sea, to reach Boston and be among 
you. Among five hundred thousand men I knew no one; 
but I wandered across your Common, and I saw the monu- 
ments you have there erected to your heroes, and I felt more 
at home. And when now I meet here the worthy descend- 
ants of those martyrs and heroes, who celebrate to-day the 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary of tolerance and religious freedom, 
which to win and to retain demanded perseverance and 
courage and sacrifice, I think how strange are the ways of 
Providence, that those principles laid down among the 
divine commandments more than three thousand years ago 
should now find their stanchest adherents in the Far West, 
in the place where the political and religious liberty of 
America took its origin and whence it spread. For those 
principles which unite us here are the very same which we 
find proclaimed in the Old and the New Testament, espe- 
cially in the Gospel according to St. Mark, xii. 29-31, when 
Jesus, being asked by a scribe which are the first command- 
ments, said: “The first of all commandments is, Hear, O 
Israel, there is one God our Lord, and thou shalt love thy 
Lord with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, and with all thy strength. This is the first com- 
mandment ; and the second is like,— namely, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thou lovest thyself. There is no other 
These commandments 
are considered by all of us as the highest; and in their spirit 
I hope and I trust that our efforts may be duly guided to 
our welfare here and hereafter and to the welfare of man- 
kind, and that this meeting may contribute toward this su- 
preme end. 


Mr. Exror.— It would be a curious and significant study, 
could we trace the influence, upon the civil and religious 
liberty which we enjoy, of French Protestants. Such 
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familiar names in our history as those of Bowdoin and 


_ Faneuil and Boudinot and Jay and Ravenel testify to the 


influence of the Huguenot blood; and I venture to affirm 
that a large proportion of American Unitarians have some 
strain of the Huguenot blood in their veins. Again, would 
it not be an interesting study, could we trace our indebted- 
ness to Holland? One thing only may I mention: I be- 
lieve that a large proportion of the ministers in this assembly 
owe their public service and their professional training 
to a wise Holland family which founded the seminary at 
Meadville. We are honored with the presence of a dele- 
gate from the Low Countries, French by birth, and a rep- 
resentative here of French liberalism. I have the honor 
of presenting to you Rev. James Hocart of the Free 
Christian Church of Brussels, Belgium. 


Mr. Hocart, speaking in French at first, made some 
pleasant references to Boston and its place in the history 


_ of liberal thought, and of the work of the historian Mot- 


ley, which made so close a tie between Boston and the 
Low Countries. He then said in English: Though I 
have had a better chance, I think, of being understood 
by a part of this audience than the gentlemen from Hun- 
gary and from Japan, as I am speaking with a full heart, 
I shall like to say just a few words in the language under- 
stood by all of you. If ever I had thought of any special 
recompense beyond the pleasure and satisfaction of my 
work itself, I should consider my presence here at these 
grand meetings, and your very cordial hospitality, as 
a sufficient reward for many years of difficult and some- 
times trying labors. 

Pastor Theophilus Bost, the author of the celebrated 
work, ‘‘ Liberal Protestantism,” and one of the leaders of 
the great liberal movement in French-speaking countries 
thirty or forty years ago, has long been disabled by 
disease. Of late he has become a resident of Brussels. 
He reads your Christian Register every week, and told me 
he considered it one of the best organs of free and devout 
religious thought. Just before I left, he came to me, and 
said: “I have been out of the world for a long time. I am 
a forgotten man,— as it were, a dead man. But, if you find 
in America, among the older brethren of the Unitarian 
faith, any who still remember me, be so kind as to present 
to them my fraternal salutations.” I have, therefore, the 
pleasure of joining the greetings of this venerable man, 
at whose feet I have sat as a learner, to the grateful and 
thankful greetings of our little liberal Christian church 
of Belgium. 


Mr. Etior.— Finally, sir, we greet here the honored 
representative of that profoundly significant movement in 
the distant East which is known by the name of the 
Society of God. Protap Chunder Mozoomdar needs no 
welcome here. He brings his own. He is no stranger to 
us. I have the honor of presenting him to you. 

Mr. Mozoompar.— The thousands of educated and liberal 
Hindus of the present day, among whom there are many 
members of the Brahmo-Somaj, the Society of God, present 
to this august assembly their congratulations and their obei- 
sance. The Brahmo-Somaj has had the fellowship of Uni- 
tarians in England and America from its inception. Our 
founder and first leader, Rammohun Roy, would have found 
his stay in England irksome, if not impossible, if he had not 
had the sympathy of such men as the late Dr. Lant Carpen- 
ter. And, when Keshub Chunder Sen came to England, the 
enthusiastic cordiality with which he was received was the 
secret of the tremendous success with which his labors were 
blessed so long as he worked in Great Britain. And I, the 
least and last of all, in this country and in Great Britain, 
have met with a friendship, with a hospitality, for which I 
have no words to thank you. 
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We do not call ourselves Christians. We do not call our- 
selves Unitarians; but we have accepted the spirit of Christ, 
not'merely by our intellect, but as a great truth of God’s 
revelation. Seventeen years ago, in my book, “The Oriental 
Christ,” I described how we had found Christ ; and whatever 
church in the West bears the name of the Son of God, if it 
is an undenominational church, we have the deepest sym- 
pathy with that body. But with none have we more close 
relations than with the Unitarian body. When Parker was 
unpopular in America, he was popular in India. The essays 
of Emerson are now read with the utmost appreciation even 
by Hindu school-boys, whose opinion is that Emerson was 
a geographical mistake; for he should have been born in 
India instead of in America. Our relation with you, then, is 
very intimate and dear. Even though we do not identify 
ourselves with any particular Christian denomination, even 
though we do not accept the name “Christian,” we have a 
profound faith in the brotherhood which Christ established, . 
—one Church of Christ, both in the West and in the East. 
Any one who accepts the spirit of Christ, any one who 
accepts the unity of man with God, any one who accepts the 
unity of man with man, he is amember of the Brahmo-Somaj. 
Which among you will not assent to these utterances? 
{Mr. Mozoomdar intoned them in Sanskrit, translating each 
in turn.] “He is God of gods. He is the Deity of all 
deities. He is the Husband of all husbands. He is the Re- 
ceiver of allmen. Hear him, and in his wisdom be blessed.” 
“Truth alone triumphs, falsehood never.” ‘Only God’s 
grace availeth.” ‘There is one God, and no second.” 
And, last of all, “ Peace, peace, peace!” 

Mr. Wricut.— On behalf of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, on behalf of the whole Unitarian body of America, 
I extend to you, gentlemen, most cordial welcome; and I 
ask you to take back to your people the kindest greetings 
from those whom you have met here. I have felt, as I lis- 
tened to your utterances, that I was helping to complete the 
Tower of Babel; for I have seen the beauty of the division of 
tongues. But you have all spoken in one language, after all, 
—the most eloquent language that is ever used,— the lan- 
guage of the heart. German, Belgian, Japanese, Hindu, Hun- 
garian, we are all learning to-day a new lesson,— that God 
hath made of one blood all nations of men; and, although he 


fixed the boundaries of their habitations, he never fixed the 


boundaries of their spirits. We have watched your work as 
the years have gone by. We have watched the courage and 
the loyalty with which you have carried it on in your far- 
away homes, and we have drawn inspiration from so watch- 
ing. May you now take some of the inspiration of this 
presence back to your homes! Unitarians here will under- 
stand that they are not alone. Let your friends at home 
understand that we are with you. We thank you for your 
presence. 


The report of the treasurer, Mr. Francis H. Lincoln, was 
presented in print. In offering his report, Mr. Lincoln said : 

I speak in no foreign tongue: I speak plain English. 
During the past year the American Unitarian Association 
has, kept out of debt, it has paid its bills, it has received 
liberal contributions, it has adopted a budget for the next 
year which will enable us to spend twenty thousand dollars 
more than we spent last year. It is the policy of the pres- 
ent administration to conduct the financial affairs of the 
Association upon business principles, and so commend it- 
self to the confidence of its supporters, to retain the prin- 
ciple intact of all bequests, to spend all our income, no 
more, and to increase or diminish each succeeding year’s 
budget in proportion to the increase or diminution of each 
preceding year’s income. Partly, we believe, because these 
business methods have met with your approval, partly 
because of the inspiration of this Seventy-fifth Anniversary, 
but most of all as an expression of your satisfaction with the 
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decision of the secretary to stand loyally by the Association, 
you have generously responded to his call, and made the 
hoped-for contribution of seventy-five thousand dollars a 
reality. Shall we not take this for a starting-point, and in 
the coming year look forward with still greater hope and 
greater expectation for the means wherewith to accomplish 
greater results than ever before? 


There being no objection, the report of the treasurer was 
received and placed on file. 

The secretary, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, read some passages 
from the report which has already been placed before the 
readers of the Register, asking leave to report fully in print. 

No objection being made, the report was accepted and 
placed on file. 

The meeting was then adjourned to 2 P.M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon business session was held in Lorimer Hall 
at two o’clock, the president, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, in the 
chair. 

The Ballot Committee reported by its chairman, Rev. 
A. J. Coleman, that the whole number of votes cast had 
been 527, and that the entire list of officers presented by 
the Nominating Committee had been chosen. These 
officers were accordingly declared elected to their re- 
spective offices. 

The Committee on Business, by its chairman, Dr. 
Francis H. Brown of Boston, reported favorably on the 
following resolutions, which had been presented at the 
morning session : — 

1. Presented by Rev. William Channing Brown of Little- 
ton, Mass. : — 

We believe that each church should seek in all ways to promote 
the devotion and loyalty of its followers to the great principles of 
religion for which we stand. 

We believe also that each church should do some definite work 
in training its children and youth in the positive affirmations of our 
faith. 

Therefore, be it resolved that we recommend to our churches and 
people the resolutions on church membership adopted at our last 
National Conference, and, in pursuance of the same, request that 
the president of the American Unitarian Association appoint a com- 
mittee to collect and codify the church covenants and statements 
of faith now in use, to the end: first, that any church may be assisted 
in forming some basis of membership for its followers; and, second, 
that some wise system of presenting and teaching our faith to the 
young may be devised. 


Upon motion this resolution was adopted. 

2. Presented by Mrs. Clara B. Beatley of Boston : — 

Resolved, That the celebration of an Association Day in our 
churches and Sunday-schools during the last year has proved of 
sufficient value to encourage its continued observance. The Associa- 
tion hereby heartily approves the plan for an annual recurrence of 
such a celebration in all our Unitarian churches and Sunday-schools, 
to the end of securing among the people, through a clearer vision 
of the truth, a deeper reverence for the past, a larger sense of re- 
sponsibility for the present, and a stronger loyalty and a higher hope 
for the future. 


Upon motion this resolution was adopted. 

3. Presented by Gen. W. W. Blackmar, on behalf of 
the Committee on' Nominations : — 

Resolved, That the rule by which the Nominating Committee are 


obliged to name two candidates for each vacancy in the board of 
Directors be rescinded. 


Rev. James T. Bixby said that he and many other mem- 
bers of the Association were strongly opposed to this 
resolution. They would prefer that the rule be amended 
by our having henceforth three names to choose from in- 
stead of two. We must not give up our liberty to any 
committee, no matter how wise. 

Rev. CHartrs F. DoLte.—Any man or woman should 
consider it honor enough to be thought worthy to be men- 
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tioned for such responsibility, even though another may 
be preferred. In the affairs of the board of overseers of 
Harvard College, every one knows that men are willing 
to be bowled over if they can serve the college even by 
the use of their names for nomination. The freedom 
secured by our present method is worth preserving. 

Rev. P. R. FrortHiINGHAM.—I believe also that, instead 
of having two names to choose from, it would be better 
to have three. The more we organize, the better, in one 
sense; but, the more we organize, the more of individual 
liberty and the congregational spirit we need to have. 

Gen. BiackmMar.—It has proved embarrassing and 
humiliating to the committee and to previous committees 
to go to prominent men in our denomination and ask them 
to allow their names to be used, when it is well known that 
some other person will, almost without question, be elected. 
If any one will take the position of a committee-man and try 
to pick out two names for each office, he will find himself 
confronted with a seriously unpleasant duty: it would be still 
more difficult to select three or four. I do not feel like urg- 
ing this matter. 
my friends have expressed is a perfectly good one, but it 
does not seem to me that this is a happy way to get at it. 

Mr. Bixpy.— As we adopted our method of nomination 
from Harvard College, we might also follow the college in 
having a large number of names submitted to select from. 

Rev. J. M. Green and Rev. F. A. Hinckley spoke in 
favor of an increased number of candidates, 

Rev. F. L. PHaten.—Is there not now abundant oppor- 
tunity to select names under the present rule and to vote for 
whomever we please? 

Rev. G. W. Cooke spoke also in favor of having several 
names submitted for each vacancy. f 

Mr. Francis H. Lincotn.—I am familiar with the college 
method; and our difficulty, it seems to me, is in having only 
two names submitted to choose from. No man likes to be 
put up against another to be knocked down. If there were 
a dozen names, Mr. Dole’s remark, that it is honor enough 
to be mentioned, would be justified. Instead of rescinding 
the rule, would it not be simpler to try for one year more, 
adding the words “or more” to the rule as it stands? 

The question being on the resolution as presented by Gen. 
Blackmar and recommended by the Committee on Business, 
it was lost. 

Mr. Lincoln then asked for the unanimous consent of the 
delegates to add the words “‘ or more” to the present standing 
rule, so that it may read, “‘Two or more names shall be pre- 
sented for each vacancy in the board of directors.” No 
objection being made, this motion was presented and was 
adopted. ; 

Mr. Exior.—I want to express, in the name of this gather- 
ing, the indebtedness of this Association to the Nominating 
Committee. Not many persons know how much devotion 
that committee is called upon; for theirs is a serious, strenu- 
ous task. 

Mr. Dole asked for the consideration of the resolutions 
presented by him at the morning session. 

Mr. Hinckley moved that the Committee on Business be 
instructed to report those resolutions, and after a little de- 
bate it was so ordered. 

The resolutions were as follows : — 

Whereas our simple and ennobling form of religion is as yet little 
known and vastly needed, and whereas the most popular possible 
presentation of it is everywhere necessary in order to bring it to the 
knowledge of the American people, therefore,— 

Resolved, That we ask our churches, and particularly those which 
enjoy the use of missionary funds, thoughtfully to consider means and 
methods by which they may more fully and effectually proclaim our 
religion to all the people. 

We request them to make inquiry whether the pew system, still 
largely in vogue, is not essentially undemocratic, unsuitable to express 


the genius of our religion, and a hindrance to the freedom of our efforts. 
We also earnestly ask whether it is not possible to make more 
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economical use of our ministers, many of whom now give public ser- 
vice to only one small congregation once a week; also, whether the 
strong churches will not consent to put their ministers at the service 
of this Association for a certain number of Sundays in each year. 
Finally, we hold that our churches will be untrue to their faith if 
they are not at the front, m every community where they are organized, 
in all movements for honest and unpartisan government, for the best 
methods in education, for more just distribution of wealth, for sympa- 
thetic and friendly relations between employers and the employed, for 
the amelioration of the condition of the poor, for the same rule of 
purity for men as for women, for checking the enormous and corrupt- 
ing use of intoxicating drinks, for genuine democracy and brotherhood. 
We aim henceforth, with renewed consecration, to help establish the 
free and humanitarian church of America. We hold that all the illus- 
trious lessons of the past urge us to serve as pioneers for the future. 


Mr. Bixby moved the adoption of the resolutions. 

Mr. Phalen, as a member of the Committee on Business, 
said that the committee appreciated, as all must do, the 
noble spirit manifested in the resolutions. But they cover 
the whole basis and superstructure of civilization, and upon 
questions of this kind members of the Association hold 
The Association should not commit itself 
to any view of politics or economics upon which men equally 
honest and sincere are divided. 

Rey. GrorcE BatcHELOR.—I believe almost every word 
uttered in these resolutions: if I believed every single word, 
I should still vote against them. The method is undemo- 
cratic, it is uncongregational, it is unfair. It binds this 
body, by implication the Unitarian body, by a divided vote 
in a small meeting. 

In two points I differ with the writer of the resolutions. 
We have no right to instruct even the churches that are 
taking the bounty of the Unitarian Association, or even as 
the resolutions say, to “ ask them to inquire.” I know that 
our missionary churches inquire, very seriously, where the 
means of support are coming from. It would ruin many 
of them and cut off their sources of supply to force upon 
them, even by the public opinion of this meeting, the free 
church system. 

Again, it would be uncongregational for us to instruct our 
churches, as institutions, to take any attitude in regard to 
militarism, in regard to education, in regard to any political 
and economical question. In the name of the freedom and 
the congregationalism of which brother Dole is one of the 
sincere and faithful defenders, I protest against all resolu- 
tions of this sort in the National Conference, in the Unita- 
rian Association, in the Ministers’ Union, and wherever we 
meet as representatives of our churches. It is unfair to in- 
dividuals who vote against such resolutions. They are made 
to express themselves to the public upon questions upon 
which they ought not to be compelled to express themselves. 

Mr. Dole asked that the resolutions be printed as a part 
of the proceedings of this meeting, and laid on the table for 
another year. 

It was then moved and seconded that Mr. Dole’s resolu- 
tions be laid on the table, and the motion was adopted. 

Upon motion it was voted that the president be author- 
ized to appoint auditors for the ensuing year. 

' The Association then adjourned sve die. 

At the public meeting in Tremont Temple, held immedi- 
ately at the close of the business session, addresses were 
made by Rev. Clay MacCauley on “Ten Years of Unita- 
rian Work in Japan” (which will appear in the Christian Reg- 
ister later), Rev. Magnus J. Skaptason on “ The Unitarian 
Mission to the Icelanders,” and Rev. F. C. Southworth on 
“Unitarian Work in the West.” The closing address was 
made by Rev. Charles E. St. John. 


ADDRESS OF REV. MAGNUS SKAPTASON. 


Notwithstanding my difficulty in completely mastering the 
English language, I am extremely happy in having such a 
good fortune in being present in this assembly of honored 
and illustrious truth-seekers. 
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I am here on behalf of the Icelandic Unitarians in America. 
For more than a thousand years those Icelanders have in- 
habited that barren island touching the arctic regions, in 
mid-Atlantic Ocean. As far as I know, they are the least 
mixed race of Aryan origin. They are the only race who 
have preserved their language intact and unaltered, for still 
they speak the beautiful language that was spoken more than 
a thousand years ago in the courts of the kings of Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark. 

Sons of the Vikings of old, and Vikings themselves, 
our forefathers were never strong believers in the super- 
natural. According to our old Icelandic sagas, they were 
to a great extent rationalistic, they believed in themselves. 
They were honest, truthful, straightforward, and energetic; 
and the highest praise, the noblest title, they could give a 
man was to say that he was gottur drengur, and that word 
included everything that was brave and true and straightfor- 
ward and honest. It meant the highest nobility of mind. 

They were never strong believers in the supernatural, as I 
said; and when they became Christians, in the year 1000 
after Christ, it was quietly done. I will tell you that story, 
as it illustrates the Icelandic character. Missionaries had 
been sent from Norway in the last years of the tenth century, 
and had preached the new faith among my countrymen. 
Many had been christened. In fact, nearly half of the 
people had accepted the belief in the whzte Christ; but the 
other half were stubborn, and kept their old faith in Thor and 
Odin. An enmity soon grew up between the two parties, and 
the leading men of the two parties looked forward to a long 
and bitter internecine war. Then it was that both heathens’ 
and Christians agreed to take an arbitrator, and chose a 
heathen /opgodi, or chief and minister in one, to do it. I 
think it is the only nation in the world who received the 
Christianity by arbitration. 

He accepted, and made them promise to abide by his 
arbitration. So they did, for both thought he would arbi- 
trate in their favor. But, when he proclaimed it law of the 
land that Christianity should become the religion of the 
island, the old heathens were astonished. But so strong was 
their reverence for the aw and for the word they had given 
to stand by his decision that nobody lifted a sword, though 
most of them were born fighters, and constantly quarrelling 
and fighting. 

And, really, those first times were the best. Before the 
Icelanders were upright, conscientious, honest, and true: they 
believed in themselves,—in virtue, fortitude, and honesty. 
But this new doctrine taught them not to believe in them- 
selves, but in somebody else. They believed in miracles, in 
innumerable saints and their works. The priests taught the 
men who zever feared to fear the flames of hell and ever- 
lasting damnation, _ 

This new belief therefore brought them down to a lower 
standard of morality. They lost their manhood : they became 
slaves of the priests, slaves of superstition. In old days 
they were the most intellectual people of Northern Europe. 
They wrote the history of their own country, of their old 
mother country Norway, and of Northern Europe in the early 
Middle Ages. Had it not been for them, most of that history 
would have been lost. They were the chosen bards or poets 
laureate of Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, and even English 
kings. In open ships they sailed out into the unknown seas, 
crossed the Atlantic, and.even discovered this great and 
beautiful continent hundreds of years before Columbus saw 
it. But with growing Christianity they lost that all. They 
wrote no sagas, the Icelandic bards were not longer found 
in the halls of the northern kings, they ceased to sail their own 
ships on the Atlantic Ocean. They did not discover any new 
continents. ‘They became a suffering, down-trodden people, 
— suffering under the heels of the Danish merchants, deluded, 
frightened by their ministers and spiritual advisers, dying at 
times of starvation in the cold and inhospitable northern 
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region. Really, it is sufficient to go mad when you read the 
story of those dark Middle Ages in Iceland. ‘That story is 
most explicit in the stories of the Icelandic bishops,— stories 
of poverty, duplicity, and miracles, of delusion, on the one 
hand, and ignorance, on the other. 

But everything has an end. New men arose to lift the 
people. The power of the Church became less and less. The 
time will not permit me to name those honored names or tell 
you that story. The young Iceland arose again; and now 
we have poets acknowledged through Northern Europe in the 
first class of the poets of the world, we have proportionally 
more doctors, professors, and learned men than any other 
nation in Europe,— doctors in philology, medicine, phi- 
losophy, and other branches of science. Here in America 
our young people have been conspicuous in the schools and 
colleges and universities of Manitoba, Dakota, and other 
States for their intellectual capabilities. And the whole na- 
tion in Iceland amounts only to seventy thousand, and here 
in America between eighteen and twenty thousand. 

And this small and scarcely known nation is now hunger- 
ing and thirsting for the gospel of liberty and love. 

By your generosity you, the noble-minded Unitarian body, 
have awakened us from the long sleep we have been sleeping. 

The first worker among us was an Icelander, Mr. Peter- 
sen, and his wife, a highly accomplished American lady. 
He was sent out as a missionary from your Unitarian body, 
and worked in Winnipeg fora few years, and, when he died, his 
wife took his place for a year.. Mr. Petersen was a friend of 
mine, and his wife is without exception the most lovely and 
beautiful character I ever came in contact with; and she will 
always be remembered with the highest esteem and love by 
all the Icelanders that knew her. 

I came to this country as a Lutheran minister, and I began 
to think in this land of fertile soils and fertile brains. In 1891 
I stepped out of the Icelandic Lutheran Church with the ma- 
jority of five small congregations in the settlement of Simli, 
Manitoba. It was on account of eternal damnation. I 
denied it. The Church wanted it. Still, I had not read one 
Unitarian book. But by chance I met your Western superin- 
tendent, Rev. Forbush; and, seeing where we must land and 
our want of money, he magnanimously promised help. 

He procured a press. I started a paper in the Icelandic 
language. We organized a liberal church, without any dog- 
mas, based on the Fatherhood of God and brotherhood of 
Christ, denying explicitly eternal damnation and literal in- 
spiration. Rev. Forbush sent me books by your best 
authors. My paper was monthly. I had it instructive, for 
I saw that the first thing to do was to instruct and educate 
the people. An ignorant man or an immoral can never be a 
real Unitarian. 

I translated Sunderland’s “ What is the Bible?” H. M. 
Simmons’s “ The Unending Genesis,” M. J. Savage’s “ Belief 
in God,” various things from Freeman Clarke’s “Ten Great 
Religions.” In the paper I put different lectures by myself, 
sermons and other articles. While Rev. Petersen, the Ice- 
landic missionary in Winnipeg, lived, he wrote in it, too. The 
first two years I had the paper in association with the printer, 
Mr. Thompson. But, when I came to Winnipeg in 1895 and 
took up the work there, I handed the paper over to the congrte- 
gation there with a surplus of $50, still being editor, but the 
trustees having the management. I do not know how it was, 
but from that time the paper would not pay; and after two 
years there we had to stop it. Again I started a new paper 
myself, but had to stop with a loss to myself after nearly a 
year. 

My other work consisted in the usual ministerial work,— 
preaching, teaching children, and lecturing. In the Simli 
settlement, Manitoba, I had seven preaching. stations. 
The settlement is a new one and poor, sixty miles long, 
no roads worth the name, I preached Sundays and week- 
days— often three or four times in a week— both there, 
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at Selkirk West and Winnipeg, Manitoba, and even in 
North Dakota. | 

I lectured at different times on various subjects, both 
in Simli, Selkirk, Winnipeg, Dakota, and, lastly, in Pine 
Creek, Minn. 

Of my hopes and fears and trials I won’t tell: my trials 
are my own; but the opposition was extremely strong. I 
was maltreated, persecuted in every way; but the Unitarian 
gospel was preached or known in every Icelandic settle- 
ment. My paper I even sent to the old country. The 
movement spread everywhere. Everywhere the people 
would more or less renounce the old ideas of belief. The 
paper was strictly Unitarian. But we were not organized. I 
could not do everything alone. Besides those Unitarian con- 
gregations in the Simli settlement, I organized Unitarian 
congregations in Selkirk West, in Dakota, and in Minnesota. 
But I was alone,— alone to meet the attacks, alone to bear the 
burden ; and the only thing I could do was to keep it going. 
And before this I would have given up if I had not been so 
generously assisted by your Unitarian body. 


And now this small Icelandic nation, seventy thousand 


strong at home, with no common schools, but where every 
child above nine years can read and write, is looking toward 
you generous Unitarians of America,—toward you, the big 
Anglo-Saxon nation. In days of old the Icelandic blood was 
mixed with the blood of the Anglo-Saxon on many a bloody 
battlefield. Our ancient bards tuned their harps and sang 
their songs in many a castle and court of England. Now 
that nation is awakening, it is ripe for the Unitarian gospel, 
are we,— for now I am speaking as a Unitarian, not as an 
Icelander,— are we going to lose that small nation,— lose it 
under the lash of hell and damnation or lose it where no 
religion can reach it? Remember the Icelandic sagas, the 
beautiful language they alone have preserved for more than 
a thousand years intact, remember the nation who first dis- 
covered this beautiful continent, teeming now with millions 
of noble-minded men and women,—remember this, and 
don’t let that mite of a nation slip through your fingers. 

You have already done nobly. Myself I feel that I must 
praise God, and bring my heartiest thanks to the big-hearted, 
magnanimous Unitarian body that so generously has helped, 
and really owns all the good work done, all the light that 
has been shed in the darkness, that has sent out among 
this small nation nobler conceptions of righteousness and 
holiness, of God, purer thoughts of love, stronger sense of 
justice, and thereby showed the good God in a still more 
lovely light than ever before. And those beautiful ideas 
governing the Unitarian body make me, as everybody else, 
stronger and happier. Those ideas are going to rejuvenate 
the world; and in my heart the hope is getting stronger and 
stronger that the men and women who accept those ideas 
will be more numerous every day, every year, every century, 
until the Unitarian ideas under that or any other name are 
governing this, in reality, beautiful world of ours. 

May that hope never die, but blossom brighter and 
brighter every day with all our friends and sympathizers. 
Truth, love, and faithfulness be the watchword to call us to 
nobler thoughts and nobler lives. 

For much of those feelings I have to thank to the reading 
of the writings of your great and good men, to the inter- 
course with some of your picked men. I am not proud of 
anything in the world unless it should be of the Unitarian 
body and of the Unitarian ideas. The drawback to me is 
that this small Icelandic nation cannot see with ‘my eyes and 
feel with my feelings. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, I will do as the old, great 
Roman senator, who wound up every speech of his in the 
Senate by: these words: “ Praeterea censeo Carthaginem esse 
delendam.’’ I will repeat to you noble-minded Unitarian men 
and women, Don’t let that mite of a nation (the Icelandic) 
slip through your fingers. 


er 
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ADDRESS OF REV, F, C. SOUTHWORTH. 


It gives me great pleasure to bring to this anniversary 
celebration the cordial greeting from the Western Unitarian 
Conference. The Western Conference, next to the American 
Unitarian Association, is the oldest association of Unitarian 
churches in this country. Two years from now it will cele- 
brate its fiftieth anniversary; and it will hope to see you all 
in some Western city at that time, rejoicing with us over the 
completion of half a century of our history, even as we rejoice 
with you to-day. 

It is, indeed, fitting that at this festal occasion there 
should be present representatives of our Western society, 
which had its impulse and prototype in the parent body, to 
which it was attached and is still attached by the tenderest 
ties. Ever since the organization of the Western Conference 
it has been customary for your Association to send dele- 
gates to our annual meetings, bearing its fraternal greetings ; 
and from time to time the Western Conference has also sent 
It has 
never before been my privilege to be present at one of your 
meetings. That privilege is usually denied the Western min- 
ister; but those of us who have been compelled to follow your 
deliberations from afar have been none the less interested 
in them on that account. It has been interesting to me, in 
looking over the Western Conference records, to observe how 
the recent discussions which have been going on about their 
Tespective responsibility for missionary work in the West 
are really very ancient questions. There seems to have 
been from the beginning two different points of view about 
the place for the centering of such responsibility. At the 
annual meeting of our conference these points of view have 
come into collision on various occasions; and, whenever they 
have done so, it would appear from the records that the 
Same conclusion would be invariably reached,— namely, that 
for the successful conduct of missionary work in the West 
the Association needs the conference, and the conference 
needs the Association. There is certainly not the least 
lingering doubt in the mind of any part of our Western body 
that we need the assistance of your organization. It was my 
privilege to read at our meeting in Chicago last week a let- 
ter from Secretary Eliot which cheered our hearts. It in- 
formed us that, owing to the increased contributions from the 
churches this year'to the treasury of the Association, $2,000 
might be added to the Western budget. ~ 

Our conference in Chicago signified in a resolution 
passed by a rising vote its appreciation of the efforts by 
which this increase has been made possible. The resolution 
was as follows :— 

Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference sends affectionate 
greetings to the American Unitarian Association on the attainment of 
its seventy-fifth birthday, and on three-quarters of a century of conse- 
crated and successful work for the diffusion of a religion which meets 
the natural needs of the human heart. The most cherished memories 
of the Western Conference from its very inception cluster about the 
messengers who have so frequently come to us from the mother associ- 
ation, bringing the word of cheer and good will, and also the strong 
hand of help. We rejoice in the fact that the principle of religious 
freedom for which we jointly stand is rapidly disintegrating and trans- 
forming the religious beliefs of the world, and rendering archaic the 
creeds that have so long been a fetter to the expanding mind. 

Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference tender its grateful 
acknowledgments to the American Unitarian Association for the con- 
siderable increase in its-Western budget for the coming year, and for 
the kindly and generous terms in which this fact has been communicated 
to us by Secretary Eliot. : 

Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference pledges itself to 
co-operate heartily with the American Unitarian Association, and to use 
the utmost endeavor to make a corresponding increase in its own con- 
tributions to the missionary work. 

C. E. PARK, Sec’y pro tem. 


That the relation between your Association and the little 
group of churches in the upper Mississippi Valley known as 
the Western Unitarian Conference may ever remain as 
hearty_and cordial as it is at the present time, is my earnest 
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wish. I cannot believe that it will ever be any less cordial. 
An experierice of eight years within the limits of the con- 
ference and a somewhat careful study of its previous history 
have convinced me, however, that for the preservation of 
this cordiality— nay, even for the successful prosecution of 
any missionary work in the West — there is one indispensable 
prerequisite ; and that is that the sense of local responsibility 
for local work must be fostered in every possible way. I 
make the statement without fear of successful contradiction, 
and I am ready to substantiate it by the testimony of those 
who have been much longer in the field than myself, that, 
whenever or wherever this sense of local responsibility has 
been strong, our cause has prospered, and, whenever or 
wherever it has been weak, our cause has languished. Our 
experience has demonstrated that the life of the church in 
the West depends upon the vital relations into which it 
comes with the surrounding churches. A church which is 
not interested in the neighboring churches, and in whose 
welfare they, on their part, have no concern, may indeed, in © 
some cases, be kept going for a considerable number of 
years ; though even this is doubtful. But on the other hand, 
wherever a group of churches enlist in a common enterprise 
and resolve that at such a point a new church must be estab- 
lished and at such another point a church must be revived, 
then it is almost impossible for that work to fail. 

The ministers who have come out to the West to engage 
in this work have been with very few exceptions interested 
in a larger territory than their own individual parishes. 
They feel that their labors in the field and their knowledge 
of it fairly entitle them to a voice in the appropriations 
which are made it and in the new enterprises which are started 
there, and the almost inevitable result of consulting them 
about this work is to intensify their interest in its success. 

I read some time ago an article in the February number 
of Harper's Monthly, by Prof. Hart of Harvard, on ‘‘ The 
Future of the Mississippi Valley,” in the course of which he 
makes the following remark: “If there be one distinct 
American principle, it is that of political equality; and politi- 
cal equality is distinctly a Western, and not an Eastern or a 
Southern, idea. In none of the colonies was there manhood 
suffrage, in none of the early States was there an expectation 
that numbers would rule. It was on the frontier, the ever- 
advancing frontier, for many years identical with the West, 
that that principle became practical. That influence is even 
now stronger in the Mississippi Valley than in the offshoots 
of England, Canada and Australia.” 

In the history of American Unitarianism the truth of 
that remark has been exemplified in the most striking way. 
So long as the headquarters of your Association are in 
Boston, it is inevitable, in the very nature of the case, that 
its meetings cannot be largely attended by its Western 
friends; and yet the idea of political equality is a funda- 
mental one with them. The demand was expressed there- 
fore, very early in our denominational life in the West, that, 
since the desires of Unitarians in the West could not be 
made effective through the Association, they should be put 
into effect through the local organizations in the West. 

My own conviction — and it is one to which I have come 
very slowly — is that.the placing of responsibility for local 
work upon local centres will be for the ultimate advantage 
of the work itself. Mistakes will probably, from time to 
time, be made; for this will involve in a few cases the placing 
of responsibility in hands comparatively inexperienced. But, 
in general and in the long run, the man who is nearest to 
the work will be the one who knows most about it, and 
who will plan for it most thoughtfully and efficiently. 

For the present, however, it does not matter what my 
personal conviction is. It is a condition, and not a theory, 
by which we are confronted. The fact is that, as the princi- 
ple of political equality is a Western idea, so also, from 
the very beginning of their organic life, have the Unitarians 
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of the West manifested an almost passionate desire for eccle- 
siastical equality in the management of their own affairs. 

Those of us who have migrated westward in recent years, 
to go into this work, did not create this feeling. Mr. Eliot 
did not create it, Mr. St. John did not create it; and, cer- 
tainly, the Western secretary did not create it. But woe 
unto any one of us if we fail to reckon with it! Once or 
twice in the past has that mistake been made; and, when it 
has been made, it has been followed by almost instant 
disaster. 

Under these circumstances I congratulate you heartily 
upon the present policy of your administration toward our 
Western work. The plan of co-operation with our local 
bodies into which your Association entered several years ago 
has served to bring it continually nearer to our hearts. 
When you send out to the annual meeting of our Conference 
such a man as the one whom you elected this morning secre- 


tary of your body, and who represented it last week in ~ 


Chicago as fraternal delegate, you take a long step toward 
bringing the East and the West together, and toward mak- 
ing us proud to be members of a common organization. 
Strengthen, develop, and nurse into active, vigorous, respon- 
sible life the local centres, and you will strengthen your 
national centre at the same time in the most effective way. 

I cannot think of the intellectual and religious transforma- 
tion which is going on in the Mississippi Valley at the 
present time without a certain sense of exultation in the fact 
that it has been my privilege to be a part of it, even though 
that part be an infinitesimal one. Seventy-five years ago, 
when this Association came into being, there existed an in- 
stitution of learning three miles west of the State House, 
known as Harvard College. Owing largely to the influence 
of this institution, there had been going on in some of the 
churches of Massachusetts, and in the minds of some of 
their ministers, an intellectual ferment out of which American 
Unitarianism grew. To-day the heresies of Ware and 
Channing would receive an indulgent smile in the very 
stronghold of Calvinism, while doctrines a thousand-fold 
more destructive to the orthodoxy -of their day are being daily 
instilled into the minds of hundreds of thousands of students 
in the great State universities of the central West. 

Under the shadow of the University of Chicago, in the 
beautiful memorial chapel where the voice of Mr. Fenn is 
heard each Sunday afternoon, there was held a week ago 
to-day a meeting of the Western Ministers’ Institute; and at 
this meeting there was delivered by a professor of theology 
from the university a remarkable address. From the lips of 
this professor there came an indictment of the theology of 
Christendom as it is written in the creeds, which would have 
horrified the fathers of our Church. This theology, he de- 
clared, is a dead issue from start to finish; and then he sum- 
moned us with electric words which thrilled our souls, as min- 
isters of a liberal church, to the work of reconstruction which 
awaits us,— a Macedonian call from a Baptist professor of 
theology to the Unitarian ministers of the West to a work 
more significant, more glorious, more radical than anything 
of which the fathers of our Church had ever dreamed. Under 
such influences as this, think you that the students who are 
trained in these universities, and who go forth from them 
from year to year to be the leaders of the social and religious 
life of the West, will be able to compress their thought into 
traditional moulds? 

The fact is that the intellectual ferment out of which 
Unitarianism grew is in progress to-day in every seat of 
learning in the West. Appreciating this fact and its signifi- 
cance, your Association long ago adopted the wise policy of 
maintaining at these university towns preachers of more 
than usual ability, in order that the gospel it was trying to 
spread might receive a hearing there. Last Sunday morning 
it was my privilege to preach at Ann Arbor to a large con- 
gregation, consisting to a considerable degree of university 
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students and professors, which is regularly ministered to by 
Mr. Crooker, and to learn something of the influence that he 
is exerting there. To our Western headquarters there fre- 
quently come reports, both verbal and written, of the fine work 
which is being done by Mr. Marsh at Lincoln, Neb., and by 
Mr. Bennett at Lawrence, Kan., and of the heroic efforts, 
under somewhat adverse conditions, of Miss Gordon at Iowa 
City; while word has recently come from Madison, Wis., that 
the students are celebrating the coming of Mr. Gilmore to 
that city by promptly filling the church. 

Along with this intellectual ferment of which I have spoken 
there is also in progress in the West at the present time a 
process of amalgamation of races which is almost equally 
significant. Some years ago, when I was studying at Cam- 
bridge, I remember that the notion was current in this vicinity 
that Boston was the Athens of America, and that the city 
which I represent at present was celebrated chiefly for pork. 
I am able to assure you that that notion is erroneous. The 
centre of culture in America has moved westward; and to- 
day the Athens not only of America, but also of the world, 
is Chicago. As a proof of this statement, I would cite the 
fact that, while the theatre of Dionysius has fallen and the 
Acropolis is a hopeless ruin, I was able to attend, at Stude- 
baker Hall in Chicago last Friday evening, a performance of 
a Greek play, ‘“ The Return of Odysseus,” given in the original 
by Greek residents of Chicago, under the direction of Miss 
Mabel Barrows. If my memory serves me correctly, Chicago 
is the largest Hungarian city in the world, and, I think, also 
the largest Polish city. It is probably destined in a few 
years to contain more Italians than Rome and more Greeks 
than Athens. 

The tide of emigration which has set in from Europe has 
retarded for a time our denominational growth in the West. 
The New England colonists who came out fifty years ago 
proved better material out of which to build Unitarian 
churches. But by means of the mixture of races, the Scandi- 
navian, the Dane, the Russian, the German, the Englishman, 
the Greek, and the Italian, there is slowly being evolved by 
our splendid educational system a new type of American 
citizen, more sturdy, more independent, in whose hands shall 
rest the future of this mighty Western empire,— an empire 
whose magnitude, whose resources, and whose possibilities 
the world has not yet begun to appreciate. 

What part is our Church to play in the religious history of 
this empire? The great mission of the university or the 
public school is to induce its members to think. The dis- 
tinctive mission of the Unitarian Church is to provide a relig- 
ion for those who have been induced to think. Herein lies 
our unique opportunity in the West,— an opportunity, I say 
advisedly, which is limited only by the resources which you 
have in hand for sustaining churches in their infancy, and 
by the men you have put into the field. Upon these two 
considerations will depend the part which is to be played by 
our Church in the work of reconstructing, which is await- 
ing it. 

Mr. Chairman, twenty-five years from now there will be 
another gathering in Boston, greater than the present, when 
we shall come together to celebrate the one hundredth anni- 
versary of this body. We shall gather from the East and 
from the West, and from the North and from the South, and 
give an account of our stewardship for the first quarter of the 
twentieth century. The present patriarchs of our flock will 
have been gathered to their fathers, men who are now mid- 
dle-aged will have become ‘old, and the voices of men and 
women now unborn will be prophesying in our churches. 
What shall be the history of this quarter of a century? The 
answer depends only upon ourselves, upon our own zeal and 
our willingness to work together. Let us go forth to this 
work as those who believe from the bottom of their hearts 
that unto us has been communicated from the great heart of 
the universe a truth for which the world has been yearning 
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and which it needs for its redemption. And then will there 
descend upon us and upon our churches, as there was said to 
have descended upon the apostles of old, a baptism of Pente- 
costal fire; and ears which have been deaf will be unstopped, 
and lips which have been dumb will prophesy. The glory of 
the Lord will be revealed, and all men will see it together. 


ADDRESS OF REV. CHARLES E, ST. JOHN. 


As Mr. Southworth said, I had the honor of representing 
you last week at the Western Conference. I wish to say 
that, while it would be unjust to the splendid body of men 
and women who are working in the pews and pulpits out 
there to say that you have the Western Conference here in 
person before you, I will say that the spirit that struck forth 
out of him into your hearts just now pervades the entire 
Western Conference. _I met there a body of men and 
women all filled with interest in the same things that are 
stirring you here this week; and the things that interested 
them most are the deepest things, the religious things. Let 
us pledge ourselves to work together in the years that are to 
come as we never have worked before. 

I believe that in this world of splendid opportunities 
which God has given us there are none who are weak save 
those who have a bad cause or timid hearts. Those who 
know that their cause is good, those who see the opportuni- 
ties and have some degree of self-reliance, are the men who 
are going to build the next century. 

I conceive of our Church, not as a little church, but as 
a church devoted to a great thing, facing the world, con- 


‘scious of a great power in its heart whereby it shall be able, 


day after day and year after year, to throw forth strength 
into the world out of the strength that is in our own souls. 
There is no longer any uncertainty in the note that we are 
going to speak to mankind. The orthodox churches are 
coming to the point of uncertainty. It may be partly our fault, 
but it is not entirely so. Their own scholars are putting forth 
thoughts that are producing this uncertainty. This uncer- 
tainty seems to many of them so critical as to touch the 
very foundations of religion. The great missionary confer- 
ence held in New York a few days since laid emphasis 
on the need to the world of hearing Christ preached ; but, 
when they go forth to “ preach Christ,” they strike that note 
of uncertainty, and know not exactly how to talk about him. 
When they say, ‘‘ Let us preach Christ,” they mean, Let us 
preach the love of God, the present redeeming, uplifting 
power of God in the world; they mean that they would give 
to mankind the consciousness of the personal nearness of 
God to every soul, the need that every man shall found his 
life upon his own personal righteousness, and trust his salva- 
tion for the future to that which grows forth in his soul. 
They are praying to the tenderness in God, our Father, when 
they pray in the name of Jesus: it is but another word for 
the more intimate and near aspect of God. I believe any 
modern Trinitarian would accept that as a true statement. 
And yet, when they use that phrase, there are multitudes 
who do not understand the phrase ; and they throw up before 
themselves a barrier that stands in the way of their success 
in lifting up mankind. Somehow, it grows difficult for 
preachers of the ancient dogmas to make mankind under- 
stand what they philosophically mean by the phrases they 
use. That difficulty we have not to face: there is no un- 
certainty in the way we talk about Jesus, our master, or in 
the way in which we present the tenderness of God. There 
is a distinct cleavage of thought there whereby we are able 
to throw out from each one of our pulpits the nearness and 
tenderness and forgiveness and love of God, and the leader- 
ship of Jesus at the same time. 

In one form or another all our churches are endeavoring 
to present a certain philosophy of life which shall go to the 
heart of all the difficulties of the present time, which shall 
touch all the sorrows of mankind, which shall strengthen 
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every man who is facing temptation or is in any degree con- 
scious of sin. And we go forth with the rest of our brethren, 
not claiming to be The Church, not claiming to be the Lib- 
eral Church, but knowing that we have in our hearts a dis- 
tinct perception of saving truths, and have before us a path 
that is free from difficulties. Others round about us will 
make great advances. Still, we shall not be jealous, shall 
we, of any success that comes to any other Christian body? 
We shall not be jealous even if we hear them preaching our 
own truths under some other name, and winning the souls we 
have failed to win because we did not preach those doctrines 
as earnestly as our brothers are doing. We will rejoice, and 
bid them God-speed. But we will not stand idle while they 
are doing glorious things for the world. We will join the 
march, and go forward ourselves to do what we can to preach 
the things that are true, the things that are righteous. 

The question is put constantly to every Unitarian minister, 
‘“* How do you do your religious work as spiritual forces in 
the world?” We are, each and every one of us, just so far 
as we are worthy of the title which we bear, striving daily to 
build up in our souls a certain inner life, a power of the 
spirit, that shall reach out from us to touch all the world 
with which we come in contact with that same power of the 
spirit. If there be in our individual souls any light of noble- 
ness, such as reaches out in response to the impulse that 
comes to us from these names which shine round us in 
gilded letters upon the blue, we will do, as those men have 
done, our duty in the world, and not be content to let others 
do the work of salvation. We will do our duty, we will 
work for God, for immortality, for a higher life for mankind, 
for brotherhood among brethren, for unselfishness in the 
world, knowing that they who work for these things can- 
not fail to do the spiritual work of the uplifting of mankind. 
There will be less and less asking what Unitarians are doing. 
There will less and less be any lack of connection between 
the impulse that is in our individual souls and the world 
around that is yearning for our help. 

‘A man wrote to me the other day, from a city in which 
there is a Unitarian Church, saying: “I find it impossible to 
get any spiritual help from the church here. The man in the 
pulpit reads essays about religion and ethics and everything 
that is high and beautiful. But he throws forth no religion 
out of his own heart to touch my life, to help me when I am 
tempted and sorrowful, nothing but these thoughts about re- 
ligion.” My brethren, where is that Unitarian church? 


- Where is the church manned by people who cannot feel in 


their hearts this inner life which must reach out, which al- 
ways reaches out to teach every one around when it is strong 
and true? There is no need of talking about religion for 
those who have religion in their souls: they may talk about 
anything, and their religion will use those poor words that 
come from their lips as a channel from which to flow from 
the heart of the preacher or the worker to the heart of man- 
kind. That is why every theology that has ever been 
preached in the name of Christ has done good to the souls 
of men. It may have been illogical, superstitious, absurd, it 
may have been something to which you could not listen with 
patience. But, if it has sprung from the lips of men who 
have faith, hope, and religion in their hearts, the dogma, 
whatever it has been, has served as the medium whereby re- 
ligion has flowed out with its blessed helpfulness and life. 

There is no reason why our church should not begin this 
day a splendid new life of religious usefulness in the world. 
We only need to learn to march forward together a little 
better than we have before. Somehow or other our six-foot 
men must learn to take a shorter step, and our five-foot men 
a little longer step, so that we can keep the line straight as 
we go forward to do what we can for the good of mankind. 
And if President Eliot on one end of this line, and myself on 
the other, can set that step, the rest of you can fall in line 
and march, 
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Lorimer Hall of Tremont Temple was well 
filled on Thursday afternoon, May 24, when 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society held its 
seventy-third anniversary meeting. Its hon- 
ored president, Mr. Horton, claims that this 
is the most important meeting in each Anni- 
versary Week; and the large number of in- 
terested listeners, the earnestness of the 
speakers, and the inspiring optimism of the 
addresses themselves certainly emphasized 
the truth that the Sunday-school workers were 
never more sure of the value of their work 
than now and never more determined to bring 
it to triumphant issues. The exercises were 
opened with organ music, with Mr. Origen 
B. Young at the organ, followed by the sing- 
ing of ‘‘The Light pours down from Heaven. ’’ 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer 
of New York. 

An interesting incident of the afternoon 
was the introduction of Mr. Ion Pritchard, 
honorary secretary and accredited delegate 
from the British Sunday School Association. 
His words of friendly greeting and the mes- 
sages of sympathy from the three hundred 
Sunday-schools which he represents were 
warmly appreciated. Rev. Edward A. Hor- 
ton, the president, in the opening address, 
after showing how our Sunday-schools are 
engaged in laying foundations of manhood 
and womanhood, said that in this last decade 
of the century three conspicuous features 
mark the progress made in Sunday-school 
work, and bid workers in this field take fresh 
courage. First, the principles of Froebel 
have entered into the teaching, even in Trin- 
itarian schools, and have changed the attitude 
maintained toward the child, no longer called 
a child of sin. Second, the Bible is no 
longer sealed under the doctrine of plenary 
inspiration, but goes hand in hand with 
humanity to guide, console, and strengthen. 
Third, all Sunday-schools agree to take for 
their objective goal the training of character. 
In the light of this progress, discouragements 
may be forgotten. 

Miss Marian Pritchard, one of the com- 
mittee of the British Sunday School Associ- 
ation and sister of the honorable secretary, 
was the first speaker of the afternoon. She 
expressed herself as a most determined opti- 
mist. She showed how the word ‘‘Sunday- 
school’’ had had two distinct meanings, and 
how Sunday-schools had had their source in 
two distinct principles, now converging. In 
the one case people felt the need of impart- 
ing instruction to the young, as a sort of 
prudent business transaction, or for the glory 
of the Church, or, again, from the distinctly 
religious motive of saving the children from 
evil and leading them to the beauty of love 
and worship. Thus here the school is the 
nursery of the Church. Another idea came 
in when Robert Raikes established his famous 
school in 1760,—a time when working-people 
were little thought about. His work was 
taken up by the London churches and chapels, 
not with the idea of benefiting the churches, 
but for humanity’s sake and the service of 
brotherhood. Miss Pritchard traced the de- 
velopment of the Sunday-school ideal as it 
is to-day, when the religious and the ethical 
lines converge. Our message is a most en- 
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couraging one, depending on the Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man. There 
is a vision of beauty before us, but as yet 
we are not enough in earnest about it. It is 
founded on facts, not fancy; and it is worth 
while for us to spend and be spent in its ser- 
vice, helping to realize the kingdom of 
heaven on earth. 

Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright of New York 
was the second speaker; and his eager, ear- 
nest words made his hearers forget the warmth 
of the hall, while he suggested more ideas in 
five minutes than a reporter could catch in 
half an hour. He believes that, while Sun- 
day-schools have a certain rough ecclesiastical 
utility in attaching children to the church, 
occupying vacant lives not otherwise claimed, 
and satisfying the consciences of parents, yet 
they are too often a worry to the sober life 
of the church. We all know that we can 
reform in respect to the schools, but we 
don’t. One-seventh of the minister’s time 
and strength applied here would alter the 
situation and make the school successful. 
After enumerating some of the practical diffi- 
culties and hindrances in the way, Mr. 
Wright outlined the plan of a pay Sunday- 
school, with graded courses and well-paid 
teachers. He would include classes of all 
sorts and kinds, scientific, literary, histori- 
cal, ethical, inspirational, practical, believ- 
ing that anything which awakens reverence 
and admiration is fit material for the Sun- 
day-schoo]. Such an establishment is no 
fakir’s dream, in which one sows a tiny 
seed and expects a banyan-tree in half an 
hour. We must take time for it, aiming to 
make the Sunday-schools as live, real, versa- 
tile, various, inspirers of real religion, ming- 
ling reason and reverence in right proportion. 
They should take the children where they 
are, and lift them up into the fulness and 
richness of experience in the departments of 
life. Bring forward the bright side of every- 
thing, and don’t neglect the dark side. Sun- 
day-schools are the depositaries of vital, 
eager life. Abstract conduct is as much be- 
yond the interest of children as abstract 
duties. Youth is the time of uncontami- 
nated ideals and eager longings. We must 
preoccupy the minds of the children at this 
period, and make them feel that where there 
are rights there are duties, and lead them by 
the passion of action in the way of personal 
salvation. 

The spirited singing of ‘Onward, Christian 
Soldier, ’’ gave an outlet for the feeling awak- 
ened by Mr. Wright’s forceful and stimulating 
address, with which the calm serenity of Babu 
P. C. Mozoomdar’s words was in strong con- 
trast, but by no means out of harmony. If 
we could know what Jesus said to the little 
children whom he bade come unto him, we 
would have solved the problem of the Sun- 
day-school, From love alone comes that 
personal influence which can guide and teach 
the little ones. He would not have the chil- 
dren marched from church to Sunday-school 
on a campaign of education. All children 
hate to be taught. They will not be dictated 
to nor crammed, and it is the teacher’s first 
duty to lead her charge along in the easy 
path where character comes in the regular 
course of nature. Who asks so many ques- 
tions as a little child? The real process is 
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to. teach him to observe, not to fill him with 


knowledge. 

Mr. Mozoomdar’s method would be not to 
instruct, but to const’uct, to train the imagi- 
nation, All children are sensitive to the 
awful, unspeakable thrill of joy and beauty. 
In after life the same thrill returns in the 
deepest moods of meditation and worship, 
and this is the revelation of God. Given 
the right teacher, beauty and love educate 
more than the Encyclopedia Britannica 
itself. The freemasonry of love requires the 
utmost effort from the teacher; but, until she 
has mastered it, she can avail nothing. The 
child will never learn theology or the creeds, 
but it surrenders itself to reverence. Never 
give an abstract principle without its living 
example, for personality is the soul of all 
great teaching. We must follow the methods 
of Nature, leading a child from step to step, 
from height to height. Nature suggests. 
She never uses her authority; and, if the 
teacher leads by love, the nature within the 
child will second her efforts. The best way 
is to be a child, too, with the little one. 

The closing address of the afternoon was 
given by Rev. James Eells of the First 
Church of Boston. He recalled the story of 
the little boy in Sunday-school, who, when 
the last speaker asked, ‘‘And now, children, 
what shal) I say?’’ answered bravely, ‘‘Say 
‘Amen’ !’? He wished to say ‘“Amen’’ to 
some things and dwell on others. In Sunday- 
schools there are two things necessary,—a 
certain kind of knowledge attained -by the 
scholar, and an inspiration. The knowledge 
gained must depend first and foremost on the 
religious instruction, and he seconded Presi- 


dent Hall’s saying that we ought to give the - 


children the childlike morality of the Old 
Testament. The trouble often is that we 
give them instruction in chunks instead of 
developing it naturally; and we try to make 
them take in what we do not understand our- 
selves. We must try to get the child’s point 
of view, not merely express our thought 
in baby talk and expect them to grasp it. 
As for the second point, we must give them 
an ideal, and then put into their hearts a 
wish to have that ideal realized, as a new 
motive power in their lives. 

The first difficulty is to get the kind of a 
teacher who will know when to drop the les- 
son and pick up the very things that the 
children were interested in before the lesson 
began. 
widest open. It was the shepherds tending 
their flocks by night who heard the song of 
the angels. When Jesus called to the fisher- 
men, their ancient craft became the inter- 
preter of his teaching. The Persian star- 
gazers were led to Jesus by the star in the 
east. We must work out in actual life the 
parable of the city that lies four-square, hav- 
ing three doors on each side; for each one 
may enter by the door oppositetohim. If you 
love children, then you can influence them to 
do what they know they ought to do already. 
What we all need is to have a new impulse 
to do the familiar duty. Thus there are 
two halves to the teacher’s work. We want 
the right kind of instruction, truly; but even 
more important is the right kind of winning- 
ness that will put into the child’s heart this 
divine new impulse. 


God enters lives by the door that is — 
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The audience then joined in singing 
**Work for the Night is coming’’; and the 
benediction, pronounced by Rev. Augustus 
M. Lord of Providence, closed a meeting 
that was full of interest, well up to the high 
standard which has been set by previous May 
meetings of this society, and surely indicating 
finely the ideals and the devotion of Sunday- 
school workers. 


Literature. 


SunpAay AFTERNOONS FOR THE CHILDREN. 
By E. Frances Soule. New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. —This book endeavors to 


-answer the question ‘‘How can I make Sun- 


day afternoons pleasant and enjoyable for my 
children, yet inculcate in their hearts that 
loving reverence for the day that I long to 
see them manifest?’’ The writer thinks that 
the growing disregard and carelessness for 
Sunday may have come in the reaction from 
too much suppression of other generations, 
and she is quite right in believing that the 
day must be made a happy one if the desired 
results are to come from it. After a prelimi- 
nary talk to the mothers follow a dozen or 
more brief chapters, each containing a defi- 
nite suggestion of some occupation that may 
keep little ones happy, at the same time they 
are made more familiar with the Bible stories 
and texts, and all in such a way that the 
day’s doings are different from the games 
and studies of week-days. At the end of the 
book is a small collection of poems and 
hymns, suitable for Sunday afternoon read- 
ing. The author has modestly taken for her 
motto, ‘‘The best of a book is not the 
thought which it contains, but the thought 
which it suggests. ’’ 


OUTLINES OF THE COMPARATIVE PHYSI- 
OLOGY AND MoRPHOLOGY OF ANIMALS. By 
Joseph Le Conte. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $2.—Prof. Le Conte has for many 
years done work which was both painstaking 
and brilliant as a student and teacher of sci- 
ence. In this book he gives us the results 
not only of his own investigations, but also 
the best and latest conclusions of many 
workers in the field of physiology. The 
illustrations are abundant; while the text 
under each topic is brief, clear, and level to 
the comprehension of the intelligent reader. 
The intent of the author is to furnish a gen- 
eral view of physiology and morphology 
which will bring together in one showing the 
many discoveries made by specialists. The 
work is the compacted substance of lectures 
continued for many years in the University 
of California. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF THE JUNGLE. By Ed- 
ward Stratemeyer. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
$1.25. ‘‘The Old Glory Series’’ has achieved 
its fifth volume, and the adventures of two 
brothers in important expeditions of Gen. 
Lawton are described with quite as much 
vigor and variety of incident as were the ex- 
periences under Dewey at Manila or in the 
trenches at Cuba. The expedition against 
San Isidor, with an advance of one hundred 
and fifty miles through the jungle, during the 
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twenty days of which twenty-two battles were 
fought and twenty-eight towns captured, offers 
plenty of opportunity for narrow escapes from 
death in half a dozen forms; and Mr. Strate- 
meyer has already proved by previous volumes 
that he can make the most of his chances. 
To secure general historical accuracy, the 
author has examined the reports of officers 
and listened to many stories told by return- 
ing soldiers. 


Tue NICARAGUA CANAL. By William E. 
Simmons. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25.—Mr. Simmons gives a clear and 
straightforward account of the new inter- 
oceanic highway from its inception to the 
present day. This immense undertaking 
rightfully claims the interest and understand- 
ing of those who care for the great improve- 
ments which mark epochs in the history of 
commercial development, and Mr. Simmons’s 
book will doubtless raise the level of popular 
intelligence concerning the canal. He adds 
to this a graphic description of the country, 
with its people, customs, government, and 
attractions. The book is well illustrated; 
and a picture of Rear-Admiral Walker, 
president of the Nicaragua Canal Commis- 
sion, is given as the frontispiece. A long, 
folded leaf shows a bird’s-eye view of the 
canal as planned. 


The Magazines. 


The June number of the Mew World will 
contain an article by Dr. Francis G. Pea- 
body on ‘‘The Teaching of Christ concerning 
the Rich,’’ another by Dr. Kirkus on 
‘*Preaching,’’ and another by Rev. R. C. 
Anderson of Scotland on ‘*The Ritualistic 
Controversy in England,’’ which is said to 
be a very strong article. There will be other 
contributions of almost equal value by promi- 
nent writers. 


The interest of Poct-Lore is not dependent 
on the month in which it is published; and 
there are few other magazines that would bear 
the test of delayed publication or delayed 
notice as well. It really seems as if the 
quarterly improved with every issue, and 
must be indispensable to all lovers of good 
literature who care for thoughtful, fair- 
minded study and criticism. It maintains 
nobly ‘‘the new spirit’’ of its work, the con- 
sideration of literature as an exponent of 
human evolution. The table of contents in- 
cludes a sketch by Pelle Molin, the Swedish 
writer, who died at the age of thirty-two, 
leaving a few literary pieces which ‘‘stand 
alone for intensity, free originality, and 
charm’’; ‘‘Without Words,’’ a story from 
the Finnish of Karl Tavaststjerna; and ‘‘The 
Adventures of Ernest Alembert,’’ which is 
the reprint of a youthful fairy-tale by Char- 
lotte Bronté. Among the essays we find one 
on ‘*Ruskin’s ‘Pathetic Fallacy’ and Keats’s 
Treatment of Nature,’’ which would provoke 
to discussion, were there space forit. Louise 
Chandler Moulton is the poet treated in ‘‘ The 
Contemporary Writers’ Series’’; and the 
study ought to be a great satisfaction to all 
who enjoy Mrs. Moulton’s poems, feeling 
that they deserve hearty acceptance for their 
content as well as for their form, and that she 
is not to be put aside because she can write 
of larks and nightingales as well as robins 
and bobolinks. The informal comment of 
the department called ‘‘Life and Letters’’ is 
usually read first, and it is always full of 
interest, 
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Post-ofice Missin Exchange 


The following publications are for sale at Alliance 
headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Special 
prices are made for Post-office Missions and for church- 
door distribution : — 


An Average Man. Rev. THomAs Van Ness, 

Work and Worship. Rev. S. McC. Croruers, D.D. 

Concerning Jesus. Rev. S. McC. Crorusrs, D.D. 

Learning to Pray. Rev. Cuar.es T. Bituings. 

The Revelation of God in the XIXth Century. 
Rev. JAmgs EE Ls, 

What makes Unitarians. Rev. Henry T. Sxcrist. 

The Religion without a Name. Rev. CHar es F, 
Dore. 

Companionship with the Holiest. 
Dre NormanpieE, D.D. 

The Religion of Character. Rev. Joun Cuckson. 

Life Problems. Rey. Cyaries W. WENDTE. 

The Religious Education of the Young. Mrs. 
Joun A. BELLows. 

Rock or Sand. Rey. Newron M. Mann. 

Preparation. Rev. S. McC, Crorugrs, D.D. 

How the Past lives in the Present. Rey.S. McC. 
Crotuers, D.D. 

Prayer. Rev. Witi1am I. LAwRAnce, . 

An Old-fashioned Virtue. Rey, Wiittam H, 
Lyon, D.D. 


Rev. JAMEs 


Specimen copies will be sent, postpaid, at the rate of 
two for five cents. 


Please address all communications to Miss FLorENce 
Everett, Room 6, 25 BEAcoN STREET, Boston, Mass, 
Hours, 10 to 1. 


THE UNITARIAN YEAR BOOK 


For 1900 


is now ready, all lists being corrected as nearly as possible 
to date of publication. 

The Year Book contains lists of societies, ministers, 
associations, and conferences, and the usual denomina- 
tional information. 

Price 50 cents, for which it will be sent to any address, 
postage paid. 

Life members of the Association receive a copy without 
charge. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 
Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


A new edition of these stories, originally 
published by some of Mr. Brown’s parishioners, 
but long since out of print, has just been pub- 
lished, and may be obtained at 75 cents per copy 
of the UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SocIETy, 
25 BEACON STREET, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H, ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE CHILDREN 
OF THE PARSONAGE 


With an Introduction by 
Rev. E, E, Hale, D,D, 


By CAROLINE STETSON ALLEN 


A little record of child life in a country village 
sixty years ago. The story is from “Recollec- 
tions” of Mrs. Lucy E. Powers, and is written 
in special'memory of Edward A. H. Allen. 
Their father, Joseph Allen, was for over fifty 
years minister of the Unitarian church in North- 
boro, Mass., the “Fearnborough” of this story. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale at 25 Beacon STREET and at 272 
ConGrREss STREET, Boston, GEORGE H. ELLIs. 


The Spirit of God. 


CHUNDER MozoomDar. 


$1.50. 


By ProtTaP 
233 pages. Cloth, 
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The Boitie. 
What do you See? 


But what you find in these sweet days 
Depends on how you go about it: 

A glad heart helps poor eyes to see 
What brightest eyes can’t see without it. 


One child sees sunlit air and sky, 
And bursting leaf-buds, round and ruddy; 
Another looks at his own feet, 
And only sees—that it is muddy! 
—Henrietia R, Eliot. 


For the Christian Register. 


Uncle Dorley’s Old Coat. 


A STORY FOR MemorIAL Day. 


BY AUNTIE BETH. 


It was noon of Memorial Day. Harvey 
had been out all the morning, and was so full 
of the sights he had seen and the sounds he 
heard that his little tongue ran, grandpa said, 
‘like a small mill-clapper.’’ 

Harvey giggled at the queer-sounding thing 
grandpa spoke of; but the next moment he 
was telling what a great crowd there was at 
the Pond Street Cemetery, where there was 
a lot for the soldiers. 

“Why, grandpa, you’d a-had to squeeze 
and squeeze and sgueeze,’’? exclaimed Harvey, 
‘‘if you had wanted to get through such a 
crowd. Wilkie Mayne said ’twas lucky we 
were pretty small boys, or there wouldn’t 
have been any chance for us to see much.’’ 

‘*So you and Wilkie Mayne think grandpa 
would have had hard work getting through a 
crowd, eh?’’ 

Harvey sobered a Jittle. ‘‘Of course, you 
could get through, grandpa,’’ he said, ‘‘be- 
cause everybody knows you; and they’d have 
made room, just as they did for— Oh, ho! 
ho!’ 

The boy had stopped in his speech, broken 
into a fit of laughter, and now kept up a 
string of little giggles and chuckles. 

“Tt must be very funny, ’’ remarked grandpa. 

Harvey threw back his head, and laughed 
again. ‘‘It is so funny that Wilkie and I 
have kept laughing all the morning. You 
know old Uncle Dorley, grandpa?r’’ 

Grandpa Harris nodded his head. 
I know him,’’ he said very soberly. 

‘¢And did you ever see his old army coat?’’ 

‘¢Ves: I’ve seen it, Harvey.”’ 

‘Qld Uncle Dorley looked so funny, 
grandpa, that Wilkie and I followed behind 
him ever so far to see the way he limped and 
lopped along. Wilkie says he comes out in 
the old army coat every Memorial Day. It 
was so long it would flop about as he walked. 
Then the cape would half fly off, and turn 
inside out. Some of the men would fix it on 
all right; and the men kept sober, too. But 
I said he looked like a great ‘gray rooster, 
and Wilkie said he looked like a pole with 
a gray night-gown on.’’ And off went Harvey 
into another fit of laughter. 

Grandpa looked at his watch. ‘‘As soon 
as dinner is over,’’ he said, ‘‘I must go over 
and see Col. West. He must have a good 
seat at Columbia Hall kept for Uncle Dorley, 
where he can hear the oration this after- 
noon, ’’ 


Sevies; 
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Harvey’s eyes opened wide. ‘‘Why, 
Grandpa Harris!’’ he said. ‘*Would you 
be seen walking with Uncle Dorley?’’ 

**Certainly, I would, Harvey. ’’ 

‘*What! When he had that old coat on?’’ 

“*Ves, certainly. I could tell quite a story 
about that old coat.’’ 

**O grandpa, dol’’ 

But, instead of beginning at once, Grandpa 
Harris stared hard at the opposite wall, yet 
with a look in his eyes that made Harvey 
know that he was not seeing the wall as much 
as he was looking into the past; and he was 
quiet so long that at last Harvey said, 
‘*Please, grandpal’’ 

Then his grandfather began: ‘‘Well, my 
boy, on the second day of July, 1863, more 
than thirty-five years ago, there was a dread- 
ful battle going on at Gettysburg, down in 
Virginia,—a battle that lasted three days. 
The spot where Gen. Meade’s forces had met 
Gen. Lee’s was called Cemetery Hill. You’ve 
heard grandpa tell so much about the war 
that you know on which side Gen. Meade 
was.’’ 

**Army of the Potomac, Federal!’’ said 
Harvey, smartly,—so smartly that for an in- 
stant Grandpa Harris's mustache almost 
twitched. But he kept sober. 

‘*Ves, you’re right. You can imagine it 
was pretty hot in July at the South, but men 
do not stop to think of weather or anything 
else in the thick of a fight. There was one 
man who was sent that hot morning of the 2d 
of July on a dangerous errand. It was neces- 
sary that a message should be sent to a far 
end of the field, where the shot and shell 
were falling very fast. But that is another 
thing that men do not stop to think of during 
what is called ‘an action.’ 

‘CA captain was sent afoot on the important 
errand, and it took a much longer time than 
you would suppose to tramp to the end of the 
line. But the message was given safely; and 
the man was turning back, when ‘ping!’ 
there was a whistle in the air, and the poor 
captain dropped with a badly wounded shoul- 
der. 

‘*He was so far to the front that he could 
not be taken to the rear where the hospital 
tents were; and, knowing how hotly the battle 
was going on, he dragged himself a little to 
one side, and lay down, hoping some one 
would soon come and assist him. 

‘*But all day long, and until it was too dark 
to see, the fighting went steadily on. Grandpa 
never thinks it wise to say too much of suf- 
fering and of war to little people. This is 
in the long past; but I couldn’t tell you how 
hard it is to bear the great thirst that a 
wounded man must bear! It seemed to that 
poor captain that he would give anything he 
owned just for one drink of water. 

**But, as night came on, there was some- 
thing else to bear that was, if possible, worse 
than the dreadful thirst. Do you remember 
how you felt at Christmas time, Harvey, 
when that hard cold was coming on?’’ 

‘Oh, yes, grandpa! I was cold,—so cold 
my teeth would chatter, all I could do.’’ 

‘*Well, a wound will make a man feel just 
that way, especially after lying all the after- 
noon and half of the night on the ground, 
For, no matter how hot it may be through the 
day, there are vapors and dews and damps 
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that arise from the earth at night, that will 


chill a person through to the very bones. 


‘Oh, that shivery cold! If the wounded 
captain had thought he would give anything 


for a drink of water during the day, he now 


thought quite as longingly of the untold com- 
fort there would be in having almost any cov- 
ering thrown over his shivering body. 

“Tt was long past midnight when some 
one came slowly creeping by. Whoever it 
was stopped and peered at the wounded cap- 
tain. 

‘**Wot’s a matter, cap’n?’ asked a kind 
voice. ‘*You hurt?’’ ; 

‘¢*Oh, hurt and freezing,’ said the captain, 
in a weak, uncertain tone. ‘If only I could 
have a blanket,—anything to keep me from 
chattering to death!’ 

** ©Theré is no blanket here, sir,’ said the 
kind, respectful voice. ‘And there is no 
gettin’ anythin’ now. But here’s my coat, 
cap’n. You’s welcome to that. There now! 
That any good?’ 

‘The poor soldier could have cried as the 
comfort of a great army coat, warm from the 
back of a colored man, was carefully put over 
him. He was too weak and in too much 
pain to notice much about the man who had 
helped him in so brotherly a way. But, my 
dear boy’’— 

Grandpa Harris stopped again, and now his 
gray mustache dd twitch for a moment. 
Then he went on again :— 

‘My dear boy, when morning came, they 
took the poor captain to the rear, where he 
was cared for. And the poor colored soldier 
was taken there, too; for—what do you 
think? He had a broken leg. It was hit by 
a shell in such a way as to break it; and he 
was dragging himself toward the rear, when 
he found the captain lying on the ground, 
nearly freezing. He sat without a coat the 
rest of the night near the captain, and the 
doctors said the captain might have died from 
pain and cold but for the black man’s broth- 
erly kindness. Now that black man was old 
Uncle Dorley!’’ 

Harvey didn’t speak fora moment. Of all 
things, he hated to cry. But he knew that, 
if he tried to say anything just then, Grandpa 
Harris would know he was right on the point 
of crying out. But his grandfather went 
on :— 

“*The captain had his shoulder attended 
to; and, although it never could be sound as 
it was before, and must always trouble him 
at times, yet he did not have as serious a 
time as Uncle Dorley had with his leg. He 
took cold from sitting all the rest of the 
night without his coat on, and the wound 
inflamed; and he came very near losing his 
leg entirely. But the captain begged hard 
that it might be spared, if possible; and it 
was. But Uncle Dorley will always be very 
lame; and, if he is a little fond of his old 
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army coat, it is all right. He saved a man’s 
life with it.’’ 

Harvey’s voice sounded ‘‘wobbly,’’ as he 
asked, — ' 

“*Did you ever know who the captain was 
that—that—good old Uncle Dorley saved?’’ 

**Oh, yes: his name was Harris. Come 
to think of it, it was your Grandpa Harris!’’ 

Then Harvey did give way. He threw 
back his head; and, forgetting all about his 
pride as to crying, he set up such a loud and 
prolonged little howl that his mamma came 
running to the library to see what could be 
the matter. © 

**Bless me, what a face!’’ cried grandpa. 

'**There, there! You needn’t cry over what 
is past and gone. Here’s grandpa in a pretty 
good state of health, after all. Only I wanted 
my little boy to learn a lesson,—one that I 
sincerely hope he will never forget.’’ 

“*But I—I made lots of fun of the poor old 
coat!’?’ sobbed Harvey. ‘‘And so did Wilkie 
Mayne.’’ 

‘*Ves; and I might have done the same 
thing when I was a little, thoughtless peep 
of a boy,’’ said grandpa. And Harvey gave 
a sudden chuckle at the queer name grandpa 
gave himself. 

**But what I want my dear little grandson 
always to remember is that you never must 
judge of any person by what is worn on the 
back. It is never a safe thing to do. And 
any kind of a misfortune is not a thing to 
laugh at. I know just the queer way that 
the old army coat has of flapping and flopping 
about, and I know exactly how old Uncle 
Dorley limps and half springs as he goes 
along. And it isn’t strange at all that a 
couple of little chaps, chock full of life and 
fun, should laugh at both. But you noticed 
the other soldiers didn’t smile when they 
turned back the old cape. They knew too 
much. I wouldn’t get in the habit of laugh- 
ing at such things if I were you. Now why 
not, Harvey?’’ 

**Better find out first what the old coat has 
done,’’ said the boy, ‘‘and what made the 
poor old man lame.’’ 

Grandpa was so pleased with the reply that 

‘he promised to take Harvey and Wilkie 
Mayne to a concert in Grand Army Hall that 
evening. And he was glad to see the little 
fellow’s face light up at the prospect. ‘‘You 

can invite Wilkie, with my compliments, ’’ 
he said. 

“*Thank you, grandpa,’’? Harvey answered, 
sobering again. ‘‘But I’m going to tell that 
Wilkie Mayne something before I invite him 
to the concert, and there isn’t going to be 
any more laughing at Uncle Dorley’s old coat 
or the way he walks. I won’t have it!’’ 

Grandpa’s mustache twitched again, but 
he didn’t say anything out loud. He only 
whispered to himself,— _ __ 

‘*My little boy has learned one good lesson 
this Memorial Day.’’ 


Thackeray with the Children. 


_ Miss Henrietta Cockran, in Zemple Bar, 
who knew Thackeray when she was a child 
of seven, says :— 


“‘Among the many interesting people who 


gathered round my father and mother, none 
made such a vivid impression on my childish 


_- 
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mind as Thackeray. 
among us, inquiring tenderly after my dolls! 
He remembered all their names. One day he 
said he must go; but we coaxed him to re- 
main, and told him we really could give him 
a good dinner. ‘There is nothing, my dears, 
you can give me,’ he answered with a funny 
little sigh; ‘for I could only eat a chop of a 
rhinoceros or a slice from an elephant.’ 

‘© ¢Ves, I tan!’ exclaimed my three-year- 
old sister; and we saw her disappear into a 
big cupboard. She emerged a few seconds 


after, with a look of triumph_on her fat little 


face, holding in her hands a wooden rhi- 
noceros and elephant from her Noah’s ark; 
and, putting the two animals on a plate, she 
handed them with great gravity to Mr. 
Thackeray. Never can I forget the look of 
delight on the great man’s face! How he 
laughed and rubbed his hands with glee! and 
then, taking the child up in his arms, kissed 
her, remarking: ‘Ah, little rogue! You al- 
ready know the value of a kiss!’ Then he 
asked for a knife and fork, smacked his lips, 
and pretended to devour the elephant and rhi- 
noceros. ’’—.Se/ected. 


For the Christian Register. 


Bread and Butter. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


My mother says, if little girls 
Want curly hair, they must 

Eat all their bread and butter up, 
And specially the crust. 


So very many little girls 
Tn all the wide, wide world 
Would be so very happy if 
Their hair were only curled! 


And can I be so selfish, then? 
No, dear mamma, I must 
Give other little girls my bread, 

And specially the crust. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Tiniest Things in the World. 


BY JULIA K. GOLDWATER. 


Perhaps they were not the very tiniest; 
but, when the mites were brought in by my 
country friend for me to feed and bring up, 
I gasped in dismay : — 

‘*What do they eat? How shall they be 
kept warm?’’ 

Some one fortunately suggested that I look 
in the encyclopedia, that haven of the igno- 
rant mind ‘‘at sea.’’ I found that humming- 
birds eat some nectar, but live principally on 
the insects that they capture in the sweet 
hearts of the flowers. 

And now you know what the tiny things 
were, —two baby humming-birds, in the pret- 
tiest, downiest nest that mother-bird ever 
wove. It was about as large as a spool of 
No. 40 cotton thread, with a sort of recurv- 
ing roof to shelter the birdies from the 
weather. Had the nest been made of cob- 
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How often he has sat'| webs or silk, it could not have been daintier; 


and yet it was so strong that, when an over- 
curious friend, bungling, dropped on it a 
large magnifying-glass, the nestlings suffered 
no harm. 

But the occupants of this dainty home 
were anything but dainty. If you can draw 
a picture of an ostrich three-quarters of an 
inch long, you will have a likeness of a baby 
humming-bird; and you should sketch in a 
mouth occupying a half of that fractional 
inch. 

The little things were very satisfactory as 
a show: at any noise about the nest, they 
would raise their uncanny heads, and parade 
their one accomplishment of mouth-opening. 
I think I never exhibited them that they did 
not elicit a cry of astonishment, almost “of 
fear, so uncanny they were. Mr. Chinese 
Cook, at sight of them, said: ‘‘Huh! 
Where’s their ole henny?’’ 

But their appealing mouths were to be 
filled. I fed them with a toothpick, from a 
glass of sweetened water, in which floated 
numerous bugs from my rose-bushes. 

I must have been an over-indulgent nurse. 
At the end of a week one pet had moped and 
died, and in a day more the other’s loneli- 
ness ended in death; though I had given 
them such care, even gently holding the nest 
in my hand to supply brooding warmth to the 
youngsters in the chill of the early morning. 

The empty nest in my cabinet yet makes 
me regret how I gave the little dears indi- 
gestion by an excess of nitrogenous food. 

I fear that no step-mother for birdies is so 
good as their own warm-blooded, bright- 
winged mamma, who knows in which glow- 
ing corollas to seek for the food which will 
make the hideous little nestlings beautiful 
and radiant as the brilliant blooms that are 
robbed. 


Leslie listened eagerly to the account of 
Adam’s being made of dust. When it came 
to the creation of Eve from a rib, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Mother, do you reckon he ran out 
of dust?’’ 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Relieves Fatigue. 


A wholesome acid tonic relieving the 
lassitude of the summer months, 
Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD, 


THE-MOST PERFECT OF-PENS 


**CLEANLINESS IS NAE PRIDE, DIRT’S NAE HON- 
ESTY.” COMMON SENSE DICTATES THE USE OF 
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Good News. 
Ye Did It unto Me. 


Since Christ is still alive in every man 

Who has within him one upspringing germ 

Of heavenward-reaching life, though crushed, infirm, 
And dwindling in the hot simoons that fan 

Only the jungle-growths of earth, we can 

Best minister to Him by helping them 

Who dare not touch his hallowed garment’s hem. 


Their lives are even as ours,—one piece, one plan. 
Him know we not: Him shall we never know 
Till we behold him in the least of these 
Who suffer or who sin. In sick souls he 
Lies bound, and, sighing, asks our sympathies. 
Their grateful eyes thy benison bestow, 
Brother and Lord! ‘Ye did it unto me.”’ 

—Lucy Larcom. 


Creed and Covenant. 


It is not a mere matter of blood or race 
which is suggested by the remarkable list of 
Unitarian names displayed last week on the 
Temple walls in Boston. 

It is a matter of the early training and 
history from the word ‘‘go’’ of the people 
of New England. 

In that remarkable calendar of great Unita- 
rians, the very large majority are men and 
women of New England blood and training. 
The exceptions are F. David of Hungary, 
Priestley, Lindsey, and Martineau of Eng- 
land, Agassiz of Switzerland, and Jefferson 
of Virginia. 

The rest, from John Adams down to Miss 
Alcott,—the period covers nearly a century, 
—were born and grew to render their distin- 
guished service to the world, in a land of 
freedom of opinion. They grew up in com- 
-munities where churches, even, had no 
creeds, The Christianity of these churches 
shows itself in their ‘‘walking together,’’ as 
the fine old Pilgrim phrase puts it,—not in 
any stupid effort to talk in the language of the 
sixteenth century or to keep alive the ma- 
chinery of its endeavor. In a word, they 
grew up in the freedom of the Congregational 
Church, and were never enslaved in the fetters 
of the Westminster Confession. 

This happens to be a century which tries 
to care more for political arrangements than 
for the matters of worship, and thinks it does 
not care for questions of conscience or relig- 
ion as did the century of the Reformation. 
All the. same, the right of private judgment 
is as dear to this century as it was to John 
Robinson or to John Hampden. And the 
politics and sociology of our time show the 
effect of freedom of thought as definitely as 
the emigrations to Plymouth and the Bay, 
and the Commonwealth which the emigrants 
founded shows it. 

It is my fortune to meet many young men, 
still in the bondage of the language of the 
Westminster Confession, who tell me that 
they remain in the pulpit of the Presbyterian 
Church only that they may have a chance to 
‘reform its discipline.’?’ As I said last 
week in Tremont Temple, if a man is sixty 
years old, he may say much what he chooses 
in a pulpit in the Presbyterian communion. 
But, if he be twenty-five or thirty, why, let 
him take care how he says what he thinks or 
believes ! 

Compare this with the freedom which made 
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Ezra Gannett the secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association when he was twenty- 
four! Compare it with the confidence with 
which the Continental Congress made a major- 
general of Lafayette when he was twenty, 
and commissioned Pickering and Knox to 
the most important stations when they were 
twenty-five years old. 

A church which tries to live in the six- 
teenth century formulas must take the conse- 
quence of losing the energy of young life. 

EpWArD E. HALE. 


Correspondence. 


. ‘"In the Unitarian celebrations it is 


interesting to remember that ‘liberty’ and |, 


‘independence’ were in the air in 1825, when 
the Unitarian Association was formed. It 
was the jubilee year of the outbreak of the 
Revolution. One, at least, of the meetings 
of Unitarian gentlemen in Boston which led 
up to the birth of the Association was held 
on the evening of April 19, 1825, among men 
who had that day joined in laying the corner- 
stone of the Lexington Monument. It was in 
June of that year that Lafayette joined in the 
great ceremony in which the corner-stone of 
Bunker Hill Monument was laid. There are 
still living some of the young people of the 
Boston schools who have their badges which 
bore the words, ‘Welcome, Lafayette!’ 
Either that year or the next Lafayette gave 
his toast, which has not yet come true, but 
counts among the certain prophecies: ‘The 
Centennial Celebration of 1876: It shall wit- 
ness the ‘‘United States of Europe’’!’ La- 
fayette was then in his seventieth year. Mr. 
Hoar might have included this toast in his 
admirable series of the prophecies of old 
men. ?? 02.73 

. . ‘*Francis David’s name led the noble 
list of Unitarian prophets in the Tremont 
Temple, because he was the great preacher 
of the sixteenth century celebrated in the 
history of the Hungarian Church. Those 
churches, first of any churches in the world, 
took the name ‘Unitarian.’ At this time 
it is specially satisfactory to remark that the 
Unitas—or ‘Unity,’ which it commemorates— 
was the unity of all Christian men, of what- 
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ever theological opinions. It did not, in its 
origin, refer to any theory of the Trinity or 
the three Persons, The word ‘Unitarius’ is 
not found in literature before the union of 
the great religious parties in Hungary.’’.%. . 


The Western Unitarian Conference. 


No report of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference would be complete without some ac- 
count of the Western Ministers’ Institute, 
which, while not a part of the conference 
proper, is held during the same week, and is 
attended largely by the same persons. This 
institute was started two years ago by Rev. 
W. W. Fenn, and has come into quick and 
well-deserved popularity with the ministers. 
Its third annual session was opened in 
Memorial Chapel, Tuesday morning, May 15, 
with Mr. Fenn in the chair. The first half- 
hour of the session was attended by ministers 
only, and was devoted to a discussion of 
ministerial problems. A solid programme 
had been prepared for the day, and was faith- 
fully carried out. Rev. J. R. Effinger of 
Chicago gave an interesting sketch of ‘‘The 
History of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence.’’ Rev. A. M. Judy of Davenport, Ia., 
proposed ‘‘A New Method in Delivering our 
Unitarian Message,’’ in which he advocated 
a closer co-operation among ministers for the 
purpose of starting new churches and being 
severally stimulated and brushed up. In a 
country where Unitarian ministers are dotted 
down anywhere from thirty to two hundred 
miles apart, the item of loneliness takes a 
prominent place in the catalogue of discour- 
agements. After some discussion of Mr. 
Judy’s plan the institute listened to a mag- 
nificent address by Prof. S. B. Foster of the 
University of Chicago upon ‘‘The Inner Dia- 
lectics of the Religious Process.’’ Prof. 
Foster defined religion as something distinct 
from both science and morality, and spoke of 
the necessity of externalizing the religious 
life, and the three forms—dogma, cultus, in- 
stitution—which this extérnalization naturally 
takes. He then showed how the first stage 
in the religious process thus staked out was 
the identification of religion with religiosity; 
the second stage, the tendency to stability; 
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and, as a result of stability, the third stage, 
stagnation, followed by inevitable dissolu- 
tion, and in time by reformation. He closed 
by applying his theory to present-day condi- 
tions, and showing how religion is now in 
the dissolution stage, and pointing out what 
earnest care must be taken in order to make 
the coming reformation true and good. For 
depth of thought and simplicity and precision 
of logic, as well as for its stimulus of hope, 
Prof. Foster’s address will never be forgotten 
by those who were fortunate enough to hear 
it. In the afternoon Mr. E. P. Bicknell, 
president of the Chicago Bureau of Chari- 
ties, talked on ‘‘Some Forms of Philanthropic 
Work,’’ and offered many interesting and 
helpful suggestions culled from his own ex- 
perience. He was followed by Prof. Shailer 
Mathews of the University of Chicago, who 
read a paper on ‘‘The Extra-canonical Say- 
ings of Jesus.’’ The last item on the pro- 
gramme was a visit, ex masse, to Haskell 
Oriental Museum. And so the best session, 
by all odds, that the Western Ministers’ In- 
stitute has yet held came to an end. 

The opening sermon of the conference was 
preached in Unity Church by Rev. Albert 
Lazenby, Tuesday evening, May 15. Mr. 
Lazenby, in able fashion, summed up the 
protest which the Unitarian cast of thought 
makes against the enormities of Calvinism 
and Trinitarianism. His text was from 
Eph. iv., ‘‘There is one God and Father of 
all, who is over all and through all and in 
all.’’ After the service an informal recep- 
tion was given by the ladies of Unity Church 
in the church parlors to all visiting ministers 
and delegates, 

On Wednesday morning, May 16, the forty- 
sixth session of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference was opened in Unity Church, Chicago, 
with President Lawrence P. Conover in the 
chair. The following committees were ap- 
pointed: Business, Messrs. Mann, Stone, 
Wyman, Effinger, Jennings; Finance, Messrs. 
Judy, Gilmore, Simons; Credentials, Messrs. 
Smith, Baker, Wilson. 

Mr. Blatchford, president of the Newberry 
Library, formally invited all delegates to 
visit the Newberry and John Crerar Libraries. 

The president gave his address, urging the 
churches to greater fidelity in support of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, as being the 
agency for that combined action which alone 
could make Unitarianism better known in the 
Central West. The secretary’s report, noting 
the many changes and the distinct advance 
that have characterized these first seven 
months of his service, was read, and referred 
to the Business Committee. The treasurer’s 
report was read, and referred to an auditing 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Hull and 
Elliott. Reports were read by the field secre- 
taries,—Rev. G. W. Stone of Kansas City, 
Mo., and Rev. Mary A. Safford of Des 
Moines, Ia. Both these reports showed the 
increased health and growth of the churches 
in the districts of which they dealt. Rev. 
Fred V. Hawley of Jackson, Mich., read a 
paper on ‘‘Our Fellowship.’’ The true basis 
of fellowship is neither selfish comfort nor 
the desire for uniformity, but a love broad 
enough and comprehensive enough to discern 
wealth and beauty in all varieties of thought 
and labor. Fellowship is limited by preju- 
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dice alone, and this prejudice must be neu- 
tralized by a stronger love before fellowship 
can be true. The paper was discussed by 
Rev. Seward Baker of Sheffield, Ill. After 
a short devotional service conducted by Rev. 
John L. Marsh of Lincoln, Neb., the confer- 
ence adjourned to the afternoon session. 

At 2 P.M. the Western Unitarian Sunday 
School Society held its twenty-seventh annual 
session. 

At 4 ®.M. the conference was called to 
order by Vice-President J. R. Effinger. Miss 
Charlotte W. Underwood of Chicago read a 
masterful paper on ‘‘The Church and the 
Young People.’’? Miss Underwood proved 
the necessity of every church catering to the 
religious needs of its young people. Modern 
pedagogy has established the principle that 
the various instincts of the child’s mind must 
be fed just at the time of their fullest ripe- 
ness, neither sooner nor later, in order to se- 
cure full development of the child’s nature. 
Religious cravings are strongest in young 
people between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty, and only as the Church satisfies these 
cravings at the right time can the religious 
life of her young people be developed along 
the line of least resistance. After general 
discussion of the paper the conference ad- 
journed to the evening session. 

At 8.10 P.M. the conference was called to 
order by the president. The general topic 
for the evening was ‘‘The Church and Modern 
Society.’’ Rev. Minot O. Simons of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, spoke on ‘‘The Real Needs of 
Modern Society.’’ Back of all specific and 
immediate needs, whether social or religious, 
is the one all-pervading need for truth, A 
satisfaction of this great general need would 
be followed by a speedy solution of all minor 
problems, Rev. Leslie W. Sprague of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., spoke on ‘‘A Religion for 
these Needs,’’ which must be a religion not 
of forms and ceremonies and machine-like 
worship, but a religion of the heart, of true 
feeling and spirituality. Rev. J. H. Crooker 
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of. Ann Arbor, Mich., spoke on ‘Agencies 
for promoting this Religion,’’ enumerating 
the church, literature, education, science, 
but, most of all, a knowledge of human nat- 
ure and a true sympathy with human wants. 
The conference adjourned to the next day. 

On Thursday morning, May 17, the confer- 
ence was called to order by the president at 
9.40. Rev. George A. Thayer of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, read a paper upen ‘‘Recent Manifesta- 
tions of Supernaturalism,’’ treating of the © 
claims made by Christian science, spiritism, 
theosophy, and similar cults. Rev. F. A. 
Gilmore of Madison, Wis., read a paper 
upon ‘‘Ritualism,’’ touching upon some of 
the modern tendencies denoted by the grow- 
ing demand for ritualism, reviewing some 
of the dangers attendant upon it, and offering 
a few suggestions pointing to a lawful com- 
promise with this demand. Because of the 
absence of Rev. W. S. Vail, there was no 
discussion of these papers. Prof. C, M. 
Woodward of St. Louis, Mo., read a paper 
upon ‘‘Hindrances to a More Perfect Devel- 
opment of our Public School System,’’ citing 
six common hindrances and their remedies. 
The secretary, Rev. F. C. Southworth, in 
a brief statement, set before the meeting 
‘*The Present Position and Future Work of 
the Western Conference.’’ The present posi- 
tion was one of financial limitations; and 
the future work, though filled with opportu- 
nities, must manifestly be hampered by these 
limitations. Mr. Judy moved that ‘‘the con- 
ference receive the blanks which had been 
prepared by the Finance Committee for the 
purpose of making subscriptions, and that the 
conference discharge itself of its indebtedness 
and pledge $2,000 for current expenses.’’ 
Motion was carried, The blanks were ac- 
cordingly passed around; and the conference 
adjourned to the afternoon session after a 
short devotional service led by Rev. E. C. 
Smith of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The conference was called to order at 2.10 
P.M. The general topic for the afternoon 
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was ‘‘The Religious Outlook.’’ Rev. T. 
Murai described the religious situation ‘‘In 
Japan,’’ tracing the growth of the various 
lines of religious thought, and predicting 
the time when Unitarianism should be 
Japan’s universal religion. Rev. Bipin 
Chandra Pal, speaking of the outlook ‘‘In 
India,’’ mentioned the great age of the Jib- 
eralizing tendency in his country, dwelt on 
the work of the Brahmo Somaj, its allegiance 
to the ‘‘universal ideal,’’ and its normal love 
for its own national forms and traditions of 
worship. Rev. C., E. St. John, fraternal 
delegate of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, in a powerful address emphasized the 
exceptional opportunities which the religious 
outlook offered to Unitarianism ‘‘In Amer- 
ica.’? Rev. Jasper L. Douthit then described 
in his own characteristic way ‘‘A Unitarian 
Grove Meeting at Lithia Springs. ’’ 

At the closing business session of the con- 
ference the following resolutions were sub- 
mitted by the Business Committee, and 
adopted by vote of the delegates :— 


1. Resolved, That the churches of the conference are 
requested to set apart the first Sunday in November and 
the first Sunday in April as Western Conference Sundays, 
and that they are urged to pay their subscriptions to the 
conference on these dates ; that they are also requested to 
make these days occasions for presenting and explaining 
the work of the conference and its needs. 

2, Resolved, That the conference heartily approves the 
suggestion of the secretary that the Chicago Calendar be 
developed into an organ of the conference, and expresses 
the hope that it may be brought about at an early date. 

3. Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference 
send affectionate greetings to. the American Unitarian 
Association on the attainment of its seventy-fifth birthday, 
and on three-quarters of a century of consecrated and 
successful work for the diffusion of a religion which meets 
the xazural needs of the human heart. The most cherished 
memories of the Western Conference from its very incep- 
tion cluster about the messengers who have so frequently 
come to us from the mother association, bringing the word 
of cheer and good will and also the strong hand of help. 
We rejoice in the fact that the principle of religious free- 
dom for which we jointly stand is rapidly disintegrating 
and transforming the religious beliefs of the world, and 
rendering archaic the creeds that have so long been a fetter 
to the SEES mind, 

Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference 
tenders its grateful acknowledgments to the American 
Unitarian Association for the considerable increase in its 
Western Budget for the coming year, and for the kindly 
paps terms in which this fact has been communi- 
cated to us by Secretary Eliot. 

Resolved, That the Western Unitarian . Conference 
pledges itself to co-operate heartily with the American 
Unitarian Association, and to use the utmost endeavor to 
make a corresponding increase in its own contributions to 
the missionary work. (Unanimous rising vote.) 

4. Resolved, That this conference duly celebrate the 
semi-centennial of its founding, and that the directors be 
instructed to prepare a plan of celebration to be submitted 
at the session of 1901. 

5. Resolved, That the conference hears with sorrow of 
the departure from this life of Mrs. Cordelia Throop Cole 
on Sunday morning, April 29, at her home in Mt. Pleasant. 
Ia. More than twenty years ago, at the organization o! 
the Iowa Unitarian Conference, she became its secretary, 
and took its interests to her heart with a true maternal 
affection, so that it may be truly said that to her efficiency 
and enthusiasm much of the success of its earlier years was 
due. And, added to these labors for her church, she 
abounded in good works for her town and her State. Her 
active philanthropic spirit made her widely known through- 
out Iowa and beyond its borders. Her voice has been 
heard on the floor of this conference’; and her influence 
was always for the larger view, the broader spirit. 

Resolved, That this conference extend to her husband, 
our brother, Rev, . R. Cole, and to his family our 
sincere sympathy in the bereavement they have sustained 
in the loss of this noble and beloved wife and mother. 

6. Resolved, That this conference heartily approves the 
proposition of Rev. Jasper _L. Douthit that a Unitarian 
grove me:zting be held at Lithia Springs on August 24 
next, and that we pledge ourselves individually to do what 
we can to stimulate interest in it and to attend ourselves 
whenever practicable. 

7. Moved, That this conference thank the trustees of the 
Newberry and John Crerar Libraries for their courtesy. 
[Carried, 4 

8. Moved, That this conference thank the trustees and 
ladies of Unity Church for their hospitality, [Carried.] 


The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: president, Mr. Lawrence P. 
Conover; vice-president, Rev. J. R. Effinger; 
secretary, Rev. F. C, Southworth; treasurer, 
Mr. H. W. Brough; directors, Rev. F. C. 
Southworth, Rev. W. G. Eliot, Jr., Rev. 
W. M. Backus, Rev. Mary A. Safford, to 
succeed themselves, and Rev. Albert Lazenby 
and Rev, John W. Day, to succeed Rev. Ida 
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C. Hultin and Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, 
resigned. The conference adjourned to the 
evening session, : 

The last platform meeting, on Thursday 
evening, was far better attended than the 
first. The general topic was ‘‘The Church of 
the Twentieth Century.’’ The speakers were: 
Rev. Kinzo Hirai of Tokio, Japan, who 
spoke of ‘‘Its Intellectual Freedom’’; Rev. 
F. E. Dewhurst of the University Congrega- 
tional Church, Chicago, who spoke on ‘‘Its 
Catholicity of Spirit,’’; and Rev. Bipin 
Chandra Pal, who spoke on ‘‘Its Theological 
Ideal.’? Rev. John W. Day of St. Louis 
was to speak on ‘‘Its Missionary Impulse”’ ; 
but, owing to the lateness of the hour, he 
was prevented. The conference closed its 
session of 1900 with a few farewell words 
from the secretary. 

On several accounts this was a noteworthy 
session of the Western Conference. It looks, 
in the first place, as though the financial tide 
had turned, and the flood had set in. A year 
ago the pledges received from churches 
amounted to $1,500. This, together with the 
interest from investments and the secretary’s 
earnings in the field, has sufficed to pay all 
current expenses for the year just ended, and 
to reduce the debt to about $1,800. How- 
beit, the treasury is now practically empty. 
The pledges received from churches this year 
have amounted to $1,800 for current expenses ; 
and, in addition, some $600 has been prom- 
ised, to apply only on the debt. This means 
that, instead of having to increase its debt as 
it has done heretofore, the conference will be 
able to meet all its current expenses and pay 
off a good slice of its indebtedness. The 
promises now are that next May the confer- 
ence will have paid all its running expenses, 
and will have decreased its debt to between 
$1,200 and $1, 300. 

But there are many things, aside from in- 
creased financial health, that made this forty- 
sixth session a good one, It was good to be 
there, and see thirty-five churches actually 
represented by delegates. It was good to see 
over forty Unitarian ministers, counting vis- 
itors, and so many of them new faces, prom- 
ising greater strength and activity. The 
presence of such men as Mr. Crooker, Mr, 
Stone, Mr. Smith, Mr. Simons, Mr. Gilmore, 
Mr. Lazenby, and Mr. Day, who have all 
entered the conference within the last year or 
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two, was calculated to inspire a certain 
amount of enthusiasm. This might have 
been called a ‘‘young men’s conference.’’ 
The veteran delegate might have seen young 
faces in the president’s chair and at the sec- 
retary’s table; while the number of young 
faces scattered through the programme was 
also noticeable, and it was good to see the 
way these younger men took hold and the 
eager interest they exhibited. It was good, 
also, to see Jasper L. Douthit, that knight of 
self-sacrifice and hard work, and hear him 
talk. His zeal was contagious; and more 
than one easy-going minister was put to 
shame by the sight of his long, gaunt frame, 
aglow with devotion and determination. 

The presence of the foreigners added not 
a little to the success of the conference. 
Mr. Hirai’s beautiful figures and Mr. Pal’s 
torrent of purest English excited great admi- 
ration. But, best of all, it was a good thing 
to realize that we Unitarians do not stand 
alone, that we are not the only ‘‘lights of 
the world,’’ but that we are one company 
of one regiment of a great army of God’s 
true sons, who are fighting in all parts of the 
world for the same great cause, and that- 
there are dusky brothers ‘‘under the tropic 
sun and in the far-off islands of the sea’’ 
who are working with us shoulder to shoulder 
in the service of the Universal Ideal. It is 
a comfort to know this, and this comforting 
impression was perhaps the strongest impres- 
sion that the forty-sixth session of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference left behind it. 


Che Anniversaries. 
The National Alliance. 


A great congregation of women filled the First 
Church for the annual meeting of the National 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal Chris- 
tian Women. The altar and platform were 
massed with beautiful spring flowers and palms. 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells presided in the ab- 
sence of the president, Mrs. Ward Dix of New 
York, and made an opening address. 

An address of welcome was then made by the 
pastor of the church, Rev. James Eells. 

The first speaker was Rev. Margaret Barnard 
of Chelsea, who said that to describe the work of 
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years was almost impossible. It has been filled 
with enthusiasm, sacrifice, and consecration. 
One of the earliest women’s organizations was 
the Tuckerman Society, founded in 1837, to assist 
the ministry at large. The speaker gave a brief 
history of various organizations of women that 
led up to the formation, in this city, of the 
Women’s Auxiliary Conference in 1880, with Miss 
Abby W. May as president. One of its organ- 
izers was Mrs. Charles G, Ames, who called the 
first meeting. It soon became evident, however, 
that a more independent organization of women 
was needed; and on Oct. 24, 1890, the present 
alliance was formed, In 1881, in Cincinnati, 
the Post-office Mission had been formed by Miss 
Ellis. In 1872 women were first placed on the 
board of the American Unitarian Association. 
Until this time, with only one exception, they 
were not even placed on parish committees. 
This exception was the Church of the Disciples, 
which since 1841 has chosen women to various 
positionsin the parish, In 1871 the first woman 
minister was ordained. There are now thirty, 
one-half of whom are in active service. 
' Rev. Samuel Eliot brought the greetings of 
the American Unitarian Association, and was 
received with great applause. He said that the 
Alliance had proved that Unitarianism is not a 
bedridden invalid. He has no use for religion 
that is a cloistered virtue and would exalt the 
value of a practical religion. . 

Prof. George Boros of the Unitarian College 
at Kolozsvar, Hungary, brought greetings from 
the Unitarians in that country. Their work, he 
said, is very difficult. He presented to the Alli- 
ance a prayer-book compiled by himself and his 
wife. Miss Emma C. Low of Brooklyn ex- 
pressed the thanks and appreciation of the Alli- 
ance for the gift. 

Rev. W. Copeland Bowie of London brought 
greetings from that country, and spoke hearty 
words of admiration for the work of the women 
of the denomination. 

A delegate from Japan, Rev. T. Murai of 
Tokio, gave a few facts on the religious outlook 
in that country. The Japanese have an intense 
desire for education. They felt for a time that 
with intellectual training would be combined the 
moral training. They thought all religion was 
mere superstition, and the educated classes were 
hostile to it. But later the Japanese began to 
think that the enlightenment and prosperity of 
Europe and America were due to the Christian 
religion, and the missionaries made many con- 
verts. This was from 1880 to 1885. A religion 
full of dogmatism and superstition, however, 
would not be tolerated in Japan. It must be 
ethical, philosophical, and rational. The edu- 
cated classes have come to the conclusion that 
the religion needed is that of the Unitarians. 
The speaker told of three students who came 
here to as many different religious schools, but 
all returned Unitarians. The greater part of 
the educated Japanese are of that faith. 

Rev. D. C. Limbaugh of Dallas, Tex., fol- 
lowed, saying that in the South-west there was 
once a prejudice against Unitarianism, which 
has now been removed. Many of the people in 
Texas are from the Northern and Eastern States, 
and rather favorable to Unitarianism. The 
speaker gave an account of his conversion to 
Unitarianism, due largely to his reading one of 
James Freeman Clarke’s books. 

Miss Fannie Field of Cincinnati spoke of the 
Unitarian women of the Central States. The 
Church there stands for what it is, and for what 
it does for the people in its doctrine and its life. 
‘Its people are largely Unitarians from convic- 
si : 


tion, and not from tradition. The Unitarian 
woman gives aid where itis needed. Women are 
on hospital, charity, and other boards. The 
Unitarian woman has been an important factor 
in the development of the West, for around her 
clustered the intellectual life of the early settle- 
ments. Now she is a part of the life of all 
denominations, though still retaining her faith. 
The speaker then described the denominational 


‘work done, lest her audience would think none 


existed. In Cleveland and Cincinnati a close 
sympathy is felt with the South. 

Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, who has just returned 
from California, spoke of the success of her 
trip, which was in the interest of the Alliance. 
She visited almost all the Unitarian churches 
on the coast, going from Santa Barbara to 
Seattle. In San Francisco, not only his church, 
but the whole city is mourning that Dr. Steb- 
bins will give up his pastorate there, and come 
East to live. 

Miss Channing, niece of the late Dr. Ellery 
Channing, said, if we are to bring about the 
splendid work predicted for the next century, 
we must have more religious enthusiasm. From 
other denominations we might learn zeal and 
reverence. She said the children should go to 
church: the Sunday-school could never take its 
place. A brief prayer by Miss Channing closed 
the meeting. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


Two o’clock of Wednesday, May 23, found 
the chapel of the Second Church in Boston 
packed with the Union delegates and their 
friends. Adjournment was soon made to the 
church, and this was fairly filled. 

After the singing of the hymn, “ Father, hear 
the prayer we offer,” President Eaton announced 
his committees, as follows: on Resolutions, Mr. 
Roland W. Boyden of Beverly, Miss Helen 
Greenwood, Leominster, Miss Elizabeth Loring, 
Newton Centre, Rev. J. H. Applebee, West 
Roxbury, Miss Eliza Safford Austin, Salem; 
on Credentials, Mr. George Thurston Water- 
man, Albany, N.Y., Miss M. F. Balch, Newbury- 
port, Mr. Chapman of Canton, Mass; on 
Ballots, Mr. C. W. Dorr, East Boston, Mr. 
T. M. Killoch, Revere, Miss J. Alma Visscher, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

The report of the secretary was presented in 
full in Word and Work, copies of which were 
distributed among the delegates, and only a few 
items given on account of returns received after 
printing. 25 unions have joined this year, an 
increase of 14 over the previous year, making 
121 branches, representing one-third of the ac- 
tive churches of the denomination and including 
over 4,000 members,—a gratifying showing for 
the fourth annual report. 

The treasurer read his report. The balance 
at beginning of the year was $94.15. At the close 
of this’ year there is the comfortable balance of 


$503.38; but this includes the special contribu- 


tions to anniversary expenses, $274.75, which is 
really already disposed of. Mr. Endicott made 
a plea for more money to be raised by the 
unions, and earnestly urged that it be paid early 
in the year, so that the directors can plan wisely. 
This year three-fourths of the fees came since 
April 1. 

Mr. Boyden, in presenting the report of the 
Committee on Nominations, spoke in praise of 
the work of the retiring secretary, of the presi- 
dent and of the other helpful friends. He then 
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gave the list of nominations prepared by the 
directors: for president, Mr. Roger Forbes, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; for vice-president, Mr. Percy 
A. Atherton, Harvard, Mass.; for secretary, 
Miss Rebecca D. Homer, Boston; for treasurer, 
Mr. Arthur L. Endicott, Beverly. Directors for 
three years: Rev. E. J. Prescott of Salem; Rev. 
John H. Applebee, West Roxbury; Miss Emma 
R. Ross, Boston. Other nominations from the 
floor were: Mr. Thomas M. Killoch, Revere; | 
Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff, Boston; Dr. F. S. 
Piper, Lexington; Miss Edith Melvin, Concord, 
Mass. 

The Committee on Nominations reported 146 
delegates present,— 124 from Massachusetts, and 
22 from seven other States: Chicago, Ill, 1; 
Kennebunk, Me., 2; Lincoln, Neb.,1; New 
Hampshire: Andover, Charlestown, Exeter, each 
1; Manchester, 2; Francestown, 3; New York: 
Albany, Brooklyn, Trenton, 1 each; Gouverneur, 
2 (this place wrote to unions near Boston, ask- 
ing them to send delegates for this union, and to 
send reports,— a good plan for others to follow 
next year); Pennsylvania, Meadville, 2; Ver- 
mont: Montpelier, 1; Burlington, 2. 

While the ballots were being counted, brief ad- 
dresses were made by the guests of the meeting. 

Rev. Charles E. St. John, the new secretary of 
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Staffordshire; new and beautiful de- 
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the American Unitarian Association, spoke “just 
as briefly as possible,” as he said he had been 
instructed by the secretary. He assured the 
union of the hearty interest of the officers and 
directors of the A, U. A., urged the young 
people not to forget they were working for the 
things that touch the very foundations of the 
spiritual life. Build up honor, truth, and right- 
eousness, the things for which the Lord God 
Almighty stands, ; 

Rev. James Hocart of Brussels, Belgium, gave 
an interesting account of the benevolent societies 
of his city. “Some of your good things come 
over to us.” “I shall go back to Brussels to 
try to get every one of my young people to 
work.” He gave a beautiful legend of the 
search of a monk for the divine spirit, which he 
had seen ina vision as a beautiful woman. Look- 
ing one day in a clear brook, he found his own 
image reflected in likeness to his long-sought 
ideal. His life of self-denial and ministry to 
the needy had carved his face into beauty. 

Mr. Vilhjalmur Stepfanson, a Sophomore at 
North Dakota University, spoke interestingly 
of the rise of Unitarianism in Iceland, from 
whence his people came. (This address will 
appear in full in a later issue of the Register.) 

The report of the balloting was then an- 
nounced, the. list of officers being: president, 
Mr. Roger Forbes; vice-president, Mr. Percy A. 
Atherton; secretary, Miss Rebecca D. Homer; 
treasurer, Mr. A. L. Endicott; directors for 
three years, Rev. J. H. Applebee, Miss Edith 
Melvin, Miss Emma R. Ross. 

A telegram of greeting was received from di- 
rector Jesse C. Suter of Washington, D.C, 

Mr. Roger Forbes the new president, said afew 
earnest, heartfelt words, which instantly awoke 
the loyalty of the delegates, It was a fine sight, 
the two presidents standing side by side, tall, 
slender, in the enthusiasm of their young man- 
hood, showing their pride in the Religious Union, 
their willingness to do their part. 

The Committee on Resolutions presented these 
four :— 


Resolved, That Miss Emma R. Ross has, at a consider- 
able personal sacrifice, served the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union as secretary for three years. To her energy 
and untiring devotion are due in large measure our in- 
creased nuthbers, our increased self-respect, and the in- 
creased respect in which we are held by others. We 
regret her retirement from this office, but are glad to 
assure her of our heartfelt gratitude for her past service 
oe our sincere wishes for her welfare and success in the 
‘uture. 


Carried unanimously. 


Resolved, That the Young People’s Religious Union, 
in convention assembled, sends greeting and good wishes 
to the Young People’s Christian Union, and commissions 
Rev. C. A. Langston to present these greetings at the 
next convention of that society. 


Carried unanimously. 


Resolved, That the directors be instructed to consider 
the best method of nominating officers of the Union, and 
to present their conclusions at the next annual meeting 
in such form that they may, if approved, be put in opera- 
tion as soon as possible. 


Carried. 


Resolved, That the directors of the Young People’s 
Religious Union are instructed to appoint some day to 
be known as Amherst Day, upon which each union shall 
endeavor in some way to raise funds for the continuance 
of our contributions to the Amherst church. Rev. M: 
B.R. ee F. L. Phalen, W. C. Brown, A. P. Reccor 
Messrs. Boyden and Stanton, and Misses Lamprey an 
a spoke to the resolution; and it was finally adopted, 
reading :— 

Resolved, That the directors are instructed to appoint 
some day to be known as Missionary Day, upon which 
each union shall endeavor in some way to raise funds for 
the continuance of our contributions to the Amherst 
church or for some other missionary purpose. 


' The subject of an international fellowship of 
Unitarian young people was then discussed. 

It was voted, that the directors of the Young 
People’s Religious Union be requested to take 
some action looking to an international fellow- 
ship of our young people, and that they be in- 
structed to attend the meeting of the American 


essrs. 


The Christian Register 
Unitarian Association and foreign delegates in 
Channing Hall on May 24, 1900, called for the 
purpose of taking some action in regard to the 
establishment of an International Council of 
Unitarians. (As the result. of this conference 
and its adjourned meeting on Saturday, May 26, 
such a council: was formed; and our president, 
Mr. Roger Forbes, was made a member.) 

On motion of Miss Elizabeth Loring .a vote 
of thanks was passed to the Second Church for 
the use of its building (for all the jubilee re- 
hearsals as well as the annual meeting). The 
enthusiastic and happy delegates then crowded 
about the new officers, congratulating each other 
on the success of this fourth annual meeting. 

Report of the magnificent meeting the same 
evening in Tremont Temple will appear next 
week in this department. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Isles of Shoals. 


UNITARIAN SUMMER MEETINGS. 

The committee in charge of the Isles of 
Shoals meetings for the season of 1900 has in 
hand the arrangement of a program which 
promises to be exceptionally strong and attrac- 
tive. The meetings will begin Sunday, July 8, 
and continue through Sunday, the rsth. 

On Sundays, July-8 and 15, morning and 
evening services will be conducted by able 
preachers representing our own and other liberal 
fellowships, with attractive music by the quartet. 
Devotional services will be held on the morning 
of every day at nine o’clock. The hour between 
ten and eleven will be devoted to a lecture on 
some vital religious theme by a leading thinker, 
the afternoon of each day will be left open to 
recreation and social intercourse, and in the 
evening a literary lecture, concert, or entertain. 
ment will be given. On Monday evening a 
reception will be held, on Wednesday afternoon 
there will be a steamboat excursion among the 
islands, and on Friday evening an attractive 
concert will be given. 

Although all the speakers expected to take 
part in the program have not given their final 
consent, the following have been already se. 
cured,— Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Dr. Samuel 
M. Crothers, Rev. W. W. Fenn, Rev. Samuel 
A, Eliot, Rev. C. E. St. John, Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness, and Rev. George W. Kent. Besides 
these speakers several distinguished laymen and 
prominent leaders in fellowships outside our 
own will be present, and take part in the pro- 
gram. 

Attractive music has always been an interest- 
ing feature in these summer meetings, and the 
assistance of the following quartet of singers 
has been secured for the season: Mrs, Harriet 
E. Morgan, soprano, of the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston; Miss Florence L, King, 
contralto, of the South Congregational Church; 
Mr. Clarence B. Shirley, tenor, of the South 
Congregational Church; and Mr. Edward H. 
Osgood, bass, of the First Parish Church of 
Dorchester. Mr. Frank O. Nash, organist of 
the First Congregational Society, Jamaica Plain, 
will be accompanist. 

Arrangements have been made with the pro- 
prietors of the Appledore and the Oceanic 
hotels for reduced rates, as in previous years, 
$12 per week and $2 per day being the terms 
during the week of the meetings. 
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DIRECTIONS. — 


Send $1: for membership certificate to 
Laighton Brothers, Portsmouth, N.H. Send — 
promptly, as accommodations are limited. The 
membership certificate is required to secure re- 
duced rates at hotels. Send full names of 
party, with proper prefix, Mr., Mrs., or Miss, 
to each name, to Laighton Brothers, Ports- 
mouth, N.H., stating date and exact time for 
which rooms are required. Rooms will be as- 
signed between July 1 and 8. A certificate will 
be required for each person attending. Check 
all baggage through to Isles of Shoals, N.H. 
Go to Portsmouth, N.H., by the Eastern Divi- 
sion of the Boston & Maine Railroad. There 
take steamer “Viking,” about five minutes’ walk 
from station. This steamer leaves Portsmouth 
for Isles of Shoals at 8 and 11.20 A.M. and 5.40 
P.M.; leaves Star Island for Portsmouth at 6, 
9.30 A.M, and 3.30 P.M. 


# 


RAILROAD FARES. 


Special round-trip tickets will be on sale as 
follows: good, going, July 7 to July 16, inclu- 
sive ; good, returning, to July 16, inclusive, only: 
Boston, $2.35; Worcester (via Boston), $3.70; 
Springfield (via Boston), $5.35; Ayer (via 
Lowell and Bradford), $2.85 ; Lowell (via Brad- 
ford and Newburyport), $2.35; Lawrence (via 
Bradford and Newburyport), $1.90; Haverhill 
(via Georgetown and Newburyport), $1.70; 
Lynn, $2; Salem, $1.85; Newburyport, $1.40; 
Nashua, N.H. (via Manchester), $2.35; Man- 
chester, N.H., $1.85; Concord, N.H. (via Man- 
chester), $2.40; Portland, Me., $2.35, — : 


The Sunday School. 


We are greatly pleased to be able to an- 
nounce the appearance in the International 
Handbooks to the New Testament of the second 
volume. The first was by Prof. James Drum- 
mond on the Epistles of Paul to the Apostles. 
The present one is by President George L. Cary 
on the Synoptic Gospels.. We shall take oppor- 
tunity to speak of this enrichment of our liberal 
commentary material at length very soon. At 
present we simply inform our Sunday-school 
workers that Prof. Cary’s book is available, and 
will be a source of great help. It ought to be 
in every Sunday-school library. Price two 
dollars ($2). Copies can be ordered of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


The Sunday School Society meeting on An- 
niversary Week was evidently full of vigor and 
interest to the large audience in attendance. A 
report at some length will be found in the 
Register. Owing to circumstances, the meeting 
was held in Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple; 
and several hundred were turned away on 
account of lack of accommodation.” But, as 
Lorimer Hall seats fully three or four hundred 
more than King’s Chapel, it can be readily 
inferred that the popularity of the occasion was 
very great. The usual large hall in Tremont 
Temple had been secured for this gathering; but 
the Sunday School Society gave way, as a 
matter of convenience, to the Festival. It is very 
encouraging to see how interested people are 
becoming in our Sunday-schools. It is the best 
symptom in modern Unitarianism, 


The president of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society had the pleasure of speaking to 
the New York Sunday School Union on Fridays 
May 18. It was the closing session for the 
season. There was a full attendance and deep 
interest. It is evident that this organization is 
accomplishing a great deal of good. Each 
member must be a centre for radiating enthu- 


siasm and.loyalty. In addition, there is 


a gradual growth in skill of instruction, = 
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Church News, 


er ' Announcements. 
Admitted to the ministry: Rev. August 


Dellgren is commended to the churches by |’ 


the Fellowship Committee. 


South Middlesex Conference: The next 
meeting will be held’ in Arlington, on 
Wednesday, June 13, with Mr. Mozoomdar 
and other visiting brethren as the speakers. 


There will be a special meeting of the 
‘New England Associate Alliance at Channing 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, on Friday, June 8, 
3 P.M., to hear Rev. Tomoyoshi Murai pre- 
sent the needs of the Japanese Mission. A 
full attendance is most earnestly requested. 


The Association of Ministers in and about 
Cambridge will meet with Rev. C. W. 
Wendte, 11 Marshall Street, Newton Centre, 
Monday, June 4. Lunch at noon. Essay at 
1.30, ‘‘The Ministry of Art.’’ Take Newton 
Boulevard car from Subway to Grand Avenue. 
_ Marshall Street is the second to the right. 
Train from South Station (Boston & Albany 
eat 11.20; Dartmouth Street, three 
minutes later. Frederic Gill, Scribe 70 tem. 


The Summer Conference of the New Hamp- 
shire Association will be held June 6 and 7, 
in the beautiful town of Dublin, at the foot 
of Mount Monadnock. On the evening of 
June 6 Rev. James Eells of Boston will 
preach the conference sermon. On June 7, 
after devotional and business meetings, the 
forenoon will be devoted to Sunday-school 
and Young People’s Union topics. Mra. 
Clara B, Beatley of Boston will give an 
address on ‘‘Sources of Success in Sunday- 
school Instruction,’’ to be followed by dis- 
cussion and addresses upon the work of the 
Young People’s Union. The afternoon ses- 
sion will be devoted to a discussion of 
**Loyalty to Church, Conference, and De- 
nomination,’’ by President Eliot of the 
American Unitarian Association and mem- 
bers of the conference. H. C, McDougall, 


Norfolk Conference: The spring meeting 
of the Norfolk Conference will be held on 
June 12 at Randolph, This is the one-hun- 
dredth session of the conference; and a brief 
historical sketch of its earliest days and 
onward course will be given in the forenoon, 
followed by a paper by Mrs. Clara B. Beat- 
ley on ‘‘The Work of a Church, and How 
to do it.’’ A discussion of the question 
will follow. A devotional service will be 
held at noon, conducted by Rev. James De 
Normandie, D.D., who will preach the 
sermon. Collation at 1 P.M. According to 
the usual custom a portion of the afternoon 
session will be given to Sunday-school 
‘topics;- and Mr. Henry T. Bailey has been 
invited to speak. Rev. Tomoyoshi Murai of 
Tokio will address the conference later on 
**Our Work in Japan.’’ A full programme 
next week. G. M. Bodge, Secretary. 


Worcester Conference: The spring session 
of the Worcester Conference will be held on 
the evening of the 6th and the 7th of June 
with the society in Harvard, Mass. The ser- 
mon will be preached by Rev. C. F. Dole, 
Jamaica Plain. The devotional service will 
be conducted by Rev. C. A, Roys, Uxbridge. 
The subject for the day’s consideration is to 
be ‘*The Word and Work of our Church.’’ 
In the morning Rev. F, L. Phalen of the 
Unity Church, Worcester, will speak on the 
word we have to tell the world; and in the 
afternoon Rev. E. F. Hayward of Marlboro 
will speak upon the work we have to do. 
The discussion of the afternoon topic will be 
opened by Mrs. Alex. F, Chamberlain of 
Worcester; and the closing address will be 
given by Rev. L. G. Wilson of Hopedale. 


net. 
All cordially invited. 


pastor, gave an inspiring address. 
ent pastor, 
and after stirring remarks called attention 
to a plan prepared by the chairman of the 
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Rev. Tomoyoshi Murai of Japan will address 
the conference. Barges will be in waiting 


at the Harvard station to convey delegates 
ard visitors to the church. J. C. Duncan, 


Secretary. 


Boston.—The open-air meetings on the 
Common this summer will begin Sunday, 
June 3,. at 5 P.M,. These meetings will be 
in charge of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches. A new location has been obtained. 
The speakers will use the fifth tree from the 


Charles Street Mall, on the Beacon Street 


MaJl. The advantages of this place are less 


noise from the street, more shade, and fewer 


interruptions from the other gatherings. Fif 


teen-minute addresses will be given by Rev, 
E. E. Hale, D.D., and Rev. Edward A. 


Horton. Congregational singing, led by cor- 
Leaflets of hymns will be distributed. 


Beachmont, Mass.—Rev. E. R. Butler: 


The annual sale and fair was conducted in 
a charming manner at the house of Mrs. 


Fred Farrow on Crest Avenue. The result 
($230) was large enough to pay the last dollar 


of church debt and to cover the insurance 
premiums of the coming year. 


Brockton, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev. 


R, R. Shippen: The annual parish meeting 
held on the evening of May 17 was not only 


unique in its purpose and result, but devel- 


oped an enthusiasm which surprised and de- 
lighted every one present. About two hundred 


Rev. John G. Brooks, a former 
The pres- 
R. Shippen, followed, 


were present. 


Rev, R. 


Parish Committee for raising the church 
debt. The plan was marked off into $1c0- 
lots; and, under the direction of Capt. R. B. 
Glover, some lively bidding followed. The 


total debt of the church, when the meeting 


began, was $7,500. Of this, $6,600 was sub- 


scribed before the meeting closed. A com- 


mittee was appointed to wait upon some 
members. who were not represented at the 
meeting. This committee acted promptly, 
and the next day the full $7,500 was all 
raised. . 


Clinton, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev, James C. Duncan: Some idea of the 
energy and enterprise of the Unitarian parish 
in Clinton may be gathered from the success 
of its eleventh annual May festival. Al- 
though the annual report of the treasurer, 
printed and placed in the pews, showed a 
balance on the right side of about $150, the 
Franklin Unity, an organization composed of 
members of the Unitarian society, went to 
work with a will, and held their annual fes- 
tival on the first day of May, receiving in 
one night over $1,000, of which about $750 
is clear gain. Two friends of the parish sent 
checks for $100 each, making in all over 
$1,000 besides the regular income of the par- 
ish, with which to begin another year’s work. 
A feature of the festival was a ‘‘Remem- 
brance Table,’’ to which many former mem- 
bers of the church, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, contributed. Mr. Duncan, who has 
been fourteen years minister, speaks in the 
highest terms of the unity and energy of the 
Clinton parish, This is the fiftieth year of 
the church’s existence, and it is worthy of 
our hearty congratulations. 


Melrose, Mass.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Thomas J. Horner: Last Sunday Rev. Charles 
G. Ames preached in Melrose, in exchange 
with Mr. Horner, and was greeted by a large 
and enthusiastic congregation. Wednesday 
evening of last week the last social supper of 
the year was held in the vestry, after which 
fitty-five members were received into the so- 
ciety, The church in Melrose is certainly 
awaking to a new life. 


iz. Address 
Surfside Hotel, Gloucester, Mass, 
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Needham, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. P. S. Thacher: The First Parish Church 
has lately celebrated the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of its Sunday-school. During the 
year the lessons have been from the Old Tes- 
tament. Rev. P. S. Thacher gave an inter- 
esting talk, reviewing the work of the year 
with stereopticon views illustrating the sub- 
ject. It was an evening of profit and pleasure 
to all attending, recalling the subjects studied 
to mind and pleasing the eye with the fine 
views. This was one of a series of illus- 
trated lectures which Mr. Thacher has been ‘ 
giving Sunday evenings during the spring. 


Norton, Mass.—Rev. Francis W. Holden: 
The Ladies’ Church Aid at its. annual meet- 
ing reported more things undertaken and 
greater financial results than in any year of 
its history. The annual parish meeting and 
supper was largely attended, and statements 
made showed prosperity. In the early part 
of the winter an Alliance was formed, which 
has held interesting monthly meetings. This 
society has not undertaken to earn money, 
but has succeeded in interesting a large num- 
ber of women in the religion of Unitarian- 
ism. The Sunday-school has shown strength 
and enthusiasm by making Christmas and 
Easter festivals of song and joy. A service 
for Flower Sunday is now in preparation. 
The Young People’s Society, one of the 
oldest among our churches, was reorganized 
about the 1st of January. Since that time 
there has been a steady increase in both in- 
terest and numbers. The weekly Sunday 
evening service has had an average attendance 
of fifty, and the monthly social and business 
meeting has not lacked in interest or num- 
bers. A course of three lectures given by 
Rev. J. H. Holden of Attleboro, under the 
auspices of the guild, have been much en- 
joyed. All this prosperity and life received 
a shock Tuesday evening, May 15, when the 
church was struck by lightning. ‘The damage 
is estimated at about $1,000. Though the 
disaster is great, there will be no break in 
holding the usual services. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The directors of the 
book-room met May 13. Encouraging reports 
————————————— 
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Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. Charles A. Humphreys 
is “The Mt. Monadnock,” Dorchester, 
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Pores. UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMEBS. 


2826 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 
Das rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


W J ANTED.— CHILDREN TO BOARD.—Are- 

fined Unitarian family will take girls to board, 
giving them a mother’s care. Prefer those between 5 and 
xo. years of age. For eae address ‘‘L. S.,’’ care 
Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 


ie Sadek Sa hf Bol iat ea as he te bs Co 
wn TED—A young lady, with reference, 


to have entire charge through the day of girl of 
if possible, June 20, and stay until 


en years, to come, if 
Septem i ir rs. Frep H. Sawyer, of the 


September 
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were received from the committees. Among 
the strangers visiting the room during the 
month were Mr. and Miss Pritchard, from 
the Unitarian headquarters in London, Eng., 
who promised to co-operate by sending leaflets 
issued from that room. 


~ Worcester, Mass.—The Worcester League 
of Unitarian Women met May 16 in the par- 
lor of the First Unitarian Church. The 
meeting was opened with fitting remarks by 
the president, Mrs. A. B. R. Sprague. The 
report of the secretary was read and approved. 
The morning was devoted to the work of the 
Alliance. Mrs. F. L. Phalen, in behalf of 
the Religious and Philanthropic News Com- 
mittee, gave a comprehensive paper on ‘‘The 
Aims and Methods of the National Alli- 
ance.’? The subject for the afternoon was 
‘*The Positive Gospel of Unitarianism.’’ 
Mrs. E. A. Warren first read the beautiful 
verses by Frederick L. Hosmer on ‘‘The 
Thought of God.’’ This was followed by 
a paper on ‘‘The Unitarian Thought of the 
Bible,’’ by Miss Sarah L. Staples of Men- 
don. Mrs. Cyrus A. Roys of Uxbridge next 
gave an essay on ‘*The Unitarian Thought of 
Salvation.’’ Each essay showed thorough 
study and careful preparation. The meeting 
was well attended, and the discussions general. 
A collection was taken for the benefit of the 
work of the Cheerful Letter. 


New York Unitarian Sunday School 
Union.—The annual meeting of the union 
was held at the parish house of All Souls’ 
Church, New York, in the afternoon and 
evening of Friday, May 18. At the after- 
noon session papers were read by Rev. 
Walter R. Hunt of Orange and Miss Gilbert 
of Brooklyn. They were much appreciated, 
and brought forth a lively discussion, in 
which many members took part. At the 
evening session Rev. E. A. Horton gave 
a most eloquent and forceful address on the 
topic of the meeting, ‘‘The Relation of the 
Sunday-school to the Church.’’ There was 
a large attendance at both sessions. At the 
business meeting the treasurer’s report was 
read, showing the finances of the union to 
be in very good condition; and the usual 
votes of thanks were passed. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
president, Mr. Sumner B. Stiles of Harlem; 
vice-president, Rev. Hobart Clark of Staten 
Island; secretary, Rev. Walter R. Hunt of 
Orange, N.J.; treasurer, Mr. Dwight Stratton 
of Passaic, N.J.; directors for three years, 
Mr, W. I. Scandlin of Brooklyn, Rev. John 
P. Forbes of Brooklyn, Mr. C. S. Andrews 
of New York City; director for two years, 
to fill vacancy, Mr. Edgar Burr Smith of 
Plainfield, N.J. Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of 
New York was elected an honorary member 
of the board of directors. 


New York League of Unitarian 
Women.—The annual meeting of the New 
York League of Unitarian Women was held 
on ‘Friday, May 4, in the First Unitarian 
Church, Yonkers. Attendance, about two 
hundred, the president, Mrs. Jackson, in the 
chair. Three new members were welcomed 
into the league. The following seventeen 
Branch Alliances submitted reports of their 
year's work: Church of the Messiah, New 
York; Second Unitarian Church, Brooklyn; 
All Souls’, New York; Church of the Sa- 
viour, Brooklyn; Lenox. Avenue Unitarian 
Church, New York; Unity Church, . Brook- 
lyn; First Unitarian Church, Yonkers; Staten 
Island; Orange, N.J.; Montclair, N.J.; 
Hackensack, N.J.; Passaic, N.J.; Plainfield, 
N.J.; Rutherford, N.J.; Ridgewood, N.J.; 
Flushing, ‘N.Y.; Flatbush, N.Y. At the 
afternoon meeting the Nominating Committee 
reported the following officers elected: pres- 
ident, Mrs. Henry’ T. Wing; first vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. E. Perry Jones; second vice- 
president, Mrs. W. A. Keener; third vice- 
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president, Mrs. 'G. R. Bishop; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Emil L. Boas; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. E. M. Wheeler; treasurer, 
Mrs. H. D. Donnelly. The Programme Com- 
mitee was also announced as follows: Mrs. 
Sidney Rosenfeld, Mrs. John P. Forbes, Mrs. 
Robert Forster, Mrs. T. T. Ovington, Mrs. 
Gustav Becker, Mrs. Goodwin Brown, Miss 
Annie Warren. Mrs. Jackson madé a few 
remarks of thanks, and handed over the gavel 
and roll of membership to Mrs. Wing. 

Mrs. Wing, in her opening address, spoke 
of what the league meant, what it does, how 
it brings the women of the different churches 
closer together, and awakens fresh denomina- 
tional interest. The president pledged her- 
self to do everything in her power to make 
the league’s work successful, and asked each 
member to do her part toward making the 
New York League of Unitarian Women the 
power it should be. Miss Emma C. Low 
said a few words about the retiring and in- 
coming presidents, and spoke of Mrs, Dix’s 
presence with the league in spirit. Miss 
Low moved that loving greetings be sent 
from the league to Mrs. Dix. Carried. 

The subject of the day was ‘‘ Progress of 
Religion in the Nineteenth Century.’’ Mrs 
John A. Bellows of Boston read a paper on 
§*Influence of Liberal Thought.’’ The writer 
spoke of the good fight that the Unitarian 
Church had fought, and sketched the influ- 
ence of men like Parker, Channing, and 
Martineau. Mrs. Bellows ‘showed that 
churches, like men, have ‘‘the defects of 
their qualities,’’ and that they often forget 
that ‘‘liberality is not all of religion.’’ 
Mrs. Bellows spoke of the state of faith 
among intelligent Catholics with reference to 
St. George Mivart, of the leaven that is 
working everywhere, and of the danger of a 
‘*tolerant morality which is broad because it 
is not deep.’’ Mrs. Bellows, in conclusion, 
made a fervent plea that, as a denomination, 
we ‘‘try ¢Christianity,’’ testing every action 
of our lives by its great principles. 

Mrs. Edward Ringwood Hewitt of New 
York spoke on ‘‘ Religious Tendencies.’’ She 
began by contrasting the Sabbath of former 
days with that of the present, and showed 
how old barriers were swept away, and ‘‘how 
the universe’ was enlarged so suddenly that 
people became dizzy.’’ Mrs. Hewitt dwelt 
upon the freedom from restraint in children, 
pi ypung pagans,’’ not always irreligious, 
but unreligious,—the effect of the vanishing 
of family prayers, the ‘‘drifting of young 
people’’ in church matters. 

Mrs. Morehouse opened the discussion by 
outlining the work of the twentieth-century 
church; asked that the children be brought 
up in an atmosphere of Unitarianism, and 
that the schools should become religious in 
their influences. Miss Warren mentioned the 
school for Unitarian children conducted by 
Dr. and Mrs. John A. Bellows, near Boston. 

After votes of thanks were offered to the 
trustees of the Methodist church, to the 
speakers of the day, and to the retiring pres- 
ident, the meeting adjourned. 


Boston Flower and Fruit Mission. 


The Boston Flower and Fruit Mission be- 
gan its thirty-first season Tuesday, May 1s, 
at Parker Memorial, which will be open, till 
further notice, every Tuesday and Friday 


morning from nine till twelve o’clock, for] 


donations of flowers, pot plants, fruits, fresh 
vegetables, jellies, and eggs, to be given to 
the sick and poor in their homes and in the 
hospitals, medical dispensaries, etc., of the 
city. 

All contributions should be plainly marked 
**For the Boston Flower and Fruit Mission, 
Parker Memorial, Appleton Street.’’ 

Baskets which are to be returned should be 
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Masons. Hamlin 


Church, School 
Chapel, A and / 
Lodge, Home. 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD. ‘ 
Catalog free. 146 Boylston St., Bosten, Mass. : 


WEDDING and 
FAMILY SILVER 


FOSTEER« Quien 


32 WEST ST., BOSTON. 


Educational. 
Hackley School. 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 
Head-master, Rev. Theodore C. Williams. 


Hackley, an endowed school for boys, has been founded 
for the purpose of giving the best type of secondary 
education under influences favorable to manly charac- 
ter and rational religious faith, | It will open October, 
1900, with a strong staff of experienced teachers. There 
will be accommodation for twenty-five pupils only, in 
spacious and homelikesurroundings. Gymnasium, gra 
athletic field, tennis, golf, and exceptional opportunity for 
all winter sports. The school has an estate of seventy- 
eight acres of forest and pats 500 feet above the Hudson © 
River, commanding superb views. ive 

he course of study prepares for the university. Boys 
may enter at twelve ae of age, or a year younger, if 
exceptionally qualified in elementary, studies. For infor- 
mation and prospectus address the head-master. : 

President, Hon. Carroll D. Went, LL.D.; Vice- 
President, Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D.; Secretary, Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer; Treasurer, Mr. Wm, H. Baldwin, Jr. 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


THEOLOGY. 


JULY 5-21, 1900. 
Courses in New Testament, Homiletics, 
and History of Religions of India, 
by Professors in Harvard ip ipoceity and by 
Professors E. D. Burton. F. C. Porter, M. BLoom- 
FIELD, W. Hopkins, Deans G. Hopcss, C. H. 
LEonaArp, Pres. C. C. Haut, Dr. G. A. Gorpon, and 
Bishop J. H. Vincent, 
Circulars on application to R. S. Morison, Secretary 
Harvard Divinity School, CamBripex, Mass, 


Boston University Law School 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 3, 1900. Boston, Mass. 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston). 


Endowed classical school for boys, founded in 1645 5 fits 
for college, especially Harvard; non-residents live in family 
of one of the masters in the Admiral Winslow House, 
fitted up asa dormitory. Catalogue sent on eet 
vy. JAMES De Normanpigz, D.D., President of the | 
Trustees. Wiii1AM C. Cottar, Head Master. - 
ddress O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 

i » FOR BOYS . - f 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. j 


F, B, KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


West Newton English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys and 
joked began Wednesday, September 20, Prepares for Col- 
ege, Scientific School, and Business. Attention to char- 
reese 8% For catalogue address ALLEN Bros. 
At home, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For girls of allages. Endowed 
Mrs. KE. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Bridgewater, Mass. 

Regular courses. Special courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. Entrance examinations June 
28, 29, September 11, 12. For circulars address ; 

ALBERT G, BOYDEN, Principal. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL "ius 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 1 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E, Hale, DD. 

Miss IDA F, FOSTER 5 ‘ 

Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals.” 
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marked ‘*Return to ———’’ (the address in| 


full). A label securely fastened or painted 
directly on basket should be used. 

A first contribution is always acknowledged 
by printed postal. 

The railroads carry, free of charge, all 
contributions for the Flower Mission; and 
the Armstrong Transfer Company delivers, 
without pay, all boxes and baskets committed 
to its care at the railroad stations in Boston. 

In order that flowers may reach hospitals 
and homes before they lose: their - freshness, 
contributors are asked to send by trains 
reaching Boston not later than 9. 45. 


An Institutional College. 


The idea of an ‘‘institutional church”’ is 
slowly becoming familiar to most people who 
read the papers; but an ‘‘institutional col- 
lege’’ is still more of a novelty. 

Such an institution is Berea College, in 
the mountains of Kentucky. Dr. Frost, its 
president, who has been vibrating between 
Chicago and Boston, making friends for this 
enterprise this winter, described it in a recent 
number of the Review of Reviews as ‘‘a 
brevet college, which is really a kind of so- 
cial settlement, Cooper Institute, and exten- 
sion bureau of civilization. ’’ 

The value of any institution depends upon 
its adaptation to its environment, and Berea 
has remarkable surroundings in ‘‘the moun- 
tainous back yards of nine States bunched 
together. ’’ 

The problem is to bring the two million 
Protestant American people of this vast 
region in, say, twenty-five years, through the 
stages of progress which their more favored 
countrymen have traversed in the last hundred 
and fifty! Education and science are to be 
brought to them in the most elementary and 
practical forms. Forestry there is not a 
polite amusement, but ‘‘a bread-and-butter 
subject.’’ And the setting up of a public 
school system in a region where most of the 
adult population is illiterate, and where few 
or none have ever seen a good school, is a 
matter in which a little outside help will be 
important, 

The adaptation of Berea College to its field 
may be seen by an enumeration of its depart- 
ments. 

For those who cannot come to school is the 
**extension work, ’’—travelling libraries, lect- 
ures, stereopticon,—a work that has touched 
five States. 

For those least advanced, trade-schools, 
carpentry, housework, printing, and a great 
‘*sub-normal’’ set of ‘‘model schools,’’ with 
daily work in ‘‘sloyd.’’ 

For those more advanced, four courses are 
provided,—normal, academic, agricultural, 
and doméstic. 

Besides these are the music and the hospi- 
tal and nurse-training and the college proper, 
which is only for a few at present. 

The need and hope of such work in the 
vast mountain region of the Central South are 
sufficiently evident. And the thorough and 
comprehensive way in which Berea is taking 
hold of the enterprise cannot fail to inspire 
confidence and enthusiasm. As an example 
of this, we learn that a large number of 
copies of ‘*The Young Citizen,’’ by Charles 
F. Dole, are to be distributed through the 
‘*feud belt’’ the coming summer. 


There are eleven oaks in New England; 
and these may be divided into two groups, 
the white oaks and the black oaks. There 
are six white oaks and five black. The white 
oak, the swamp white, the mossy cup, the 
chestnut, the dwarf chestnut, and the post oak 
belong to the first group; and the black oak, 


the red, the scarlet, the pin, and the bear, or|- 


scrub oak, belong to the second group. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


sencm-sa0gt HROUGH all the fog of 
eee croon’ tue advertising, and claims of 

PRR Eo escbucgh. > 

omemern } cincinnat. rival manufacturers, it can 

TLANTI : F 

sche be plainly seen that Pure White 

BROOKLYN ° ° 

seem) Nerve. | [ead is claimed to be the base or 

ULSTER . 2 ° F 

Shite principal pigment of all the Paints 

SOUTHERN s Ve ates 

smear S° | or mixtures of Zinc, Whiting and 

COLLIER x 

missourr (. Barytes which are represented to 

RED SEAL fea. 4 

SovrHERN be better (?) than White Lead. 

JOHN.T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY For Colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Cleveland. inti olors. n ir is i 

SALEM Salem, Mass. FRE eat Seicchin bs os hanaareniation eared 

CORNELL oa at ing samples Reel aise nemebict entitled ie Uncle Sam's Ex- 

KENTUCKY eed! perience Wit aints orwarde: bide application. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


WHEATENA “Messiah Pulpit” 


1899-1900. 
THE 


PERFECT 
BREAKFAST 
FOOD 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” through 
the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 
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NOW READY: 


Z 
Z 
i 
L 
Z 


: 1, Religion, a Superfluity or a Necessity. 
Sold by all Grocers) 3’ pr. Be Costa, Bishop Potter, and the 
un. 

8. What can we know about God ? 
# 4. The Psalm of the Autumn Leaf. (By Rev. 

i oH Sse aes) ee aa 

» How does God revea mse 
k& € of WHEATEN. F 6. God a very Present Help. 

A sample pac ag A, 7%. Giving, as related to lasing and Being. 
8. The Joy in Harvest. (By Rey. Robert Coll- 


i ipes by the princi- ; 
with some new recipes by P . Who are Christians? 


9. 
10. The Ethics of the World Situation: Eng- 
pal of the Boston Cooking School, Sail tty MRT Te ted. parrapetian iat Ghee 
auth = niliepee sail both for Mankind. 
’ . 6 Blesse stmas. 
will be sent to any address. 12. The Holiness of Helpfulness. (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 
ES on the Mystery of Another 
r ear. 
14, What is the Use of going to Church? 
15. The Function of Faith. 
THE HEALT 16. “Antipas.” (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
1%. Patience. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
I T t St Bost M 18. Se ee from the Life of Abraham 
. neoln. 
99 Tremon 7 DOSOn 19. The Kind of Salvation which the World 
eeds. 
5 SERMONS ee or En eee belter ean peek 3 i 
. ames artineau. y Kev. obert Collyer 
W 22. The Ideal Home. 
Mr. CHAD ICK 23. Seventy-five Years of Unitarianism in 
The Twenty-fifth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons| ., ag age 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900. 25. Our Daily Bread. (By Rev. J. W. Chadwick.) 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 26. Defeat and Victory. A Palm Sunday Sermon. 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 27. Immortality. 


Now ready: 


1, Good Courage. 

‘2. A Psalm of Labor. 

3. In his Steps. 

4. The Law of Liberty. 

5. James Martineau. be 
6. Unitarianism a Constructive Faith. 

7. A Palm Sunday Lesson. 

8. Realized Religion. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - = - Boston. 


28. Learning to be Content. 

. tan Maclaren and the Presbyterian 
Creed. ne Rev. Albert Lazenby.) 

30. Shadow an unshine. 

31. Hindered Lives. 

32. “The EY of God.” (By Rey. Robert Coll- 
yer. 


Send for a shecimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO, H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York, 
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Pleasantries. 


Mrs. Wunder: ‘Washington was a versatile 
man.’? Mr. Wunder: ‘He had to be to look 
like all his pictures.’’—Baltimore American. 


Mrs. Youngwife: ‘‘I want to get some 
salad.’? Dealer: ‘‘Yes, ma’am. How many 
heads?’’ Mrs. Youngwife: ‘‘Oh, goodness! 
I thought you took the heads off! I just 
want plain chicken salad.’’ 


The renowned M. Blowitz recently wrote’ 


from Paris to the London Zimes : ‘‘Za Liberté 
is.one of those amphibious journals that, 
waiting to see which way the wind blows, 
sometimes unexpectedly turn the scale.’’ 


‘©Ag I understand it,’’? said the talkative 
one, ‘‘the Afrikanders trekked from the voor- 
looper to the kopje, and dorped it from the 
spruit to the dissel-boom. It stands to reason, 
too; for’’— ‘‘I don’t understand golf,’’ the 
other cut in wearily. 


At the medical examination of volunteers 
for service in South Africa one was found to 
have very bad teeth. He did not see how 
this should be any drawback. ‘‘For,’’ said 
he, ‘‘1 thought we had to shoot the Boers. 
I didn’t know we were to eat them. ’’—G/as- 
gow Evening Times. 


President Hadley of Yale says that a woman 
recently asked him what he was teaching ; and 
he answered, ‘‘Economics.’’ ‘‘Oh!’’ she 
said thoughtfully. ‘‘You teach the students 
to be economical! That is good. When I 
was a young woman, they never learned to be 
economical until they got married.‘'’—£z- 
change. 


Mrs. Crimsonbeak : ‘‘John, do you consider 
that the efforts of the Peace Conference were 
a failure??? Mr. Crimsonbeak: ‘‘ Decidedly 
so. Look at the troubles in the Philippines, 
this unpleasantness in South Africa! And 
even the members of our church choir, I un- 
derstand, are having troubles of their own! ’’ 
Yonkers Statesman. 


‘TI once met a good old lady out West,’’ 
said Senator Vest, ‘‘who evinced great sur- 
prise of a not very complimentary sort when 
she met me. ‘And so you’re Senator Vest, 
the great senator?’ she asked. ‘I’m Senator 
Vest,’ I replied, bowing. ‘Well, well!’ she 
exclaimed contemptuously. ‘After aJjl I’ve 
heard about you, I never’d a-thought it!’ ’’— 
Saturday Evening Post, 


The Philadelphi @ »< tells a story of a 
house-painter who to have a very 
pretty wit. ‘*I thou, ig Were working 
on Jay Krank’s new hol, ed the house- 
painter’s friend. ‘‘I was ?, “ »,’’ replied 
the house-painter. ‘‘But %-. quarrel 
with him, and he said he’d pw, “> \int on 
himself.’’ ‘‘And did he do 4.6 Yes, 
that is where he put most of it.’ ~ 


Rev. Dr. J. T. Ward was president 
Western Maryland College. 
mischief-maker stole molasses, and poured 
streams of it down the banisters that led 
from the sky parlor to the basement. Dr. 
Ward got‘ up very early the next morning; 
and, as he went down the steps, he gathered 
a handful of the molasses. The faculty sat 
in solemn session, but not an inkling could 
they find as to the identity of the miscreants. 
Suddenly the humor of the thing broke upon 
the doctor; and he said: ‘Gentlemen, I may 
as well confess. I had a hand in it.’’—Saz- 
urday Evening Post. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS Dee, becaacugane sone sete 0101 829,844,428 
PERBIRTP TRS estooes sie ciiteasienceaacc i ae bshbge.68 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ.F. STEVENS, President. A 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 

S. F: TRULL, Secretary. 

WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES 
Town, City, County, Railroad, or Other Bonds and 
Stocks inyestigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation and preliminary report. All communica- 


tions confidential. Address the Boston Defaulted 


Securities Co., Room 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass, 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebrask: d thi 
Dakine, Correspandetemeaticttmtas “isnot, cst 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass, 


tesa HALL'S 2° 
REFRIGERATORS ‘i: 


Shelves, in Oak and 
Pine wood. Clean- 
able, with flush bot- 
toms, removable pipe 
trap, ice rack, an 


._ shelves. Pure cold dry 
, air. Needs the least 
amount of ice. Al- 
y ways up to date. 
Iver 25 years’ ex- 
erience Building Ret 
rigerators. 


When you buy, insist upon having the “HALL.” 


Sold by Dealers. If you cannot obtain Hall's, write 
to the manufacturers, 


A. D. HALL & SON, 33 to 41 Spice St, 
Charlestown District, Boston. 


* Ch. Organs 
Histines Go. 
i BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


Catalogue Frea, 


ROvAL 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


$2,705,771.97 
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BAKING. 
14 POWDER 
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TO TAX-PAYERS. - 


Assessors’ Office, City Hall, — 
Boston, May 1, 1900. 
Your attention 1s called to our circular (now being dis- 
tributed throughout the city) relative to making returns on 
property subject to taxation as early as possible before 
June 15, at 2 o’clock P.m. 


Per order of the Board of Assessors, 
GEORGE A. COMINS, Secretary, : 


GEO. H. ELLIS 
PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS ST. 
BOSTON | 


ITH commodious rooms, 
large and fast Presses, 
Type-setting Machines, new and 
modern material, the establish- 
ment ranks with the best for’ 
the execution of Letterpress or 
Plate Printing. 


BOOKS 

PAMPHLETS 
MAGAZINES 
NEWSPAPERS 
SERMONS > 
CATALOGUES 
REPORTS 

LAW WORK 


No Job is too small or none too 
large to receive careful attention 


The Pamphlet Bindery, included in 
office, is furnished with every facility 
rapid and good work. 


‘ATMANU> JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 


FACTURERS 


WASMINCTON 


ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


BOSTON. 


